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In  the  course  of  a  long  review,  the  Timm  EimttiouiU  Supplmmmt  qiMki  of  the 
"  high  level  of  this  admirable  work,"  and  describes  it  as  pifw^iMl  "  oo  a  scale  qnite 
difEerent  from  anything  yet  attempted.  It  is  not  only  a  fally-dstailed,  continaoiis 
story,  but  it  aims  at  providing  the  reader  with  the  informatkm  reqnisite  for  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  causes  and  significance  of  the  war.  .  .  .  Ilie  story  is  deariy 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

HOW  WE  PLUv^TD   UP  2EEBRUG0B  HARBOUR.-H. 

]U  OW  Irt  U8  follow  the  adventures  of  the  block-shios     Th^ti, 

««.«  her  in,  had  by  .hi:,lrb::r,a:nXi^o°  SThS* 
T^«  remnant  not  -nly  worked  the  .hip,  but  S«d  "o  k^' 

progeUer  ,n  .  .„bn»rine  net.  and  tj^^^^^^^. 
SieJ^  Ki  *"*"  "'^'^^  entrance.    Then  charges  below^e  wat« 

;:^:s^;JJ;^dTp'"„e^-''^^^-p-™^^ 

Intrepid,  smoking  like  a  volcano,  and  »Hih  >ll  k«.  .^ 

blanng,   steered  straight   into  the  (iinal      R-kinH   I,       *^ 
g%««.  so  bUnded  ly  /.-^r  .m1^™'tha?te  wen  '.S: 

tnat^  shell  hit  the  steam  connections  of  her  whistle,  and  the 

i6 
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c«:ape  of  .team  which  followed  drove  off  •«'"«  of  the  .moke, 
andlct  her  sec  what  .he  wa.  doing.  Lieutenant  Bonham  Carter, 
Commanding  Intrepid,  placed  the  --/j^^^",;,':;P.;i:?^^S 
the  mud  ot  the  we.tern  bank,  ordered  her  crew  away,  ana 
oSchid  off  the  charges,  which  blew  the  bottom  out  of  her. 
Four  duU  thumpS  we?e  heard,  and  then  the  engmeer  who  had 
IZ  in  the  engine-room  during  the  explojion.  appeared  on 
deck  and  reported  that  all  wa.  a.  it  should  be. 

MeanwhAe  Lieutenant  E.  W.  Bellyard-Leake,  commandmg 
//,/r,Wrbeachcd  hi.  vewel  on  the  eastern  ..de,  blew  her  up. 
Uw  her  drop  nicely  across  the  canal,  and  left  her  with  her 
Tneinw  still  going  in  order  to  hold  her  m  po.ition  until  .he 
Zu"?be  well  b?dded  down  on  the  bottom.  Aviator,  after- 
ward reported  that  the  two  old  .hio..  filled  with  concrete  ay 
TcrossX  canal  in  a  V  position.  On  20th  June  we  were  in- 
formed by  the  Admiralty  that  the  success  of  the  blocking 
ooe^tion  was  greater  than  had  at  first  been  supposed.  Twenty- 
oneToi?.erbLs  and  destroyers,  together  with  a  large  number 
of  submarine,  and  numerous  other  craft,  were  still  pemied  m 
the  harbour,  and  were  being  constantly  bombed. 

NowTmust  tell  you  how  the  crews  of  Intrept.Uud  Iphgema 
escaped.  A  motor  launch  which  had  pushed  ftirther  up  the 
3  lay  waiting  against  the  western  bank  It  darted  tojjjrds 
tCsiS^nB  vessels:  and  carried  off  some  of  the  crew..  Other 
men  got  alay  in  their  own  boats,  and  pulled  for  several  mues 
^t  tfaea  before  being  picked  up  Lieutenant  Bonham  Carter 
Sd  a  wonderful  escape.  He  had  sent  away  his  bojt«.  "^^^  ^^^J 
nreoared  a  Carley  float-that  is,  a  kind  of  large  lifeb'  >  with 
TflSor  of  grating-bv  means  of  which  he  hoped  to  keep  afloat 

^'''IJ^Z^rZ^':::^^^  the  water  it  set  ^re  to  a  calcium 
flare  which  might  easily  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Ge^rmachine  gunners,  who  were  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
awaT  What  saved  him  was  the  smoke,  which  was  f"  Wowing 
aSe  frt,m  the  sinking  Iphigenia.  While  on  this  frail  float  he 
managed  to  catch  the  rope  of  a  motor  boat,  and  mjs  towed  for 
rwhile  until  he  was  perceived  and  taken  on  board.  Another 
office  of  /n/rV  e^aped  by  jumping  ashore  He  ran  along 
Tec^^X  bank  to  the  waiting  launch  ;  but  as  he  did  so  was  hit 
by  a  b^  et  f^m  a  machine  gun-  Happily  it  did  not  mcanaci- 
me  him.  and  he  reached  the  boat,  only  to  be  received  l)y  a 


"W«  Mt  the  Union  Jack  flyins  on  the  Mote." 
l^nm  tkt  pittur$  by  F.  Matania.     Br  ptrmisiim  »/  TU  Spktrt. ) 
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sturdy  bluejacket,  who  mistook  him  for  a  German  and  attacked 

^^"Atihe'morSunch  from  the  canal  cleared  the  end  of  the 
Mok  it  Lw  noJ  far  away  the  destroyer  Wartvkk,  with  Vice- 
St^l  KlyeTon  board'  The  crew  ofW^k  cheej^d^nd 
rheered  aeain  as  the  launch  approached  the  side.    While  lyor 
^i^r^s  t^^ng  the  escaped  crews  of  the  W^Sk-ships  on  bo«xd, 

^-^^  X^fu^i^Sd  i^i^n^t  tWf^d 

»^li^^Kd«^^^ 

S  EsXS  tiTto  ItSntr.  anrg^c^: 
I  nJ^h/frr  terribly  brSsed  and  misshapen,  but  still  b^ng 
r  heVfor^^dSS  the  horse-shoe  for  'good  luck  which  the 
Admiral  had  presented  to  her  comnwnder 

Let  Captain  Carpenter  tell  us  himself  how  his  vessel  len 

the  Mole  : — 

"  Just  over  an  hour  aiter  ^^f  -  f  ^^^^^^^^^^^  n^ 

The  blockers  had  passedon  go^  to  the^d  of  the^r  ™n  a^a  c^^^^     .^ 

more  ;  the  viaduct  had  been  ^^X^nnife  for  the  three  boarding  vessels 

range,  but  not  oar  spcrf,  M^  '°  "SS  k  S\tae  the  ships  w.  clear 

operation  <"*«  '»  '>«  «!?"  ''T^,  ^  thlrSJe^edally  rfeased 
tKught  that /m  tod  been  bto»n  up^    I  WJ».  ttorf»e^«^  ^^^^^ 

«hen  we  reached  Dover  to  see  n«siei™  ^  ^^  u,^  ^^^ 

ins  as  she  passed  ""  i.^"?;^  '  .Sfin  that  VMMvi  tod  snnk,  and  this 

f  SJiS-^nsCnl-tiS  ^SySH^^STstS^:  also  tod  the  e«ect 

of  mding  us  from  one  another.        ,   .        ,  .„i^^wi«  •• 
"  Every  officer  and  man  I  saw  behaved  splendidly. 

The  captain  then  referred  to  the  official  report  of  the  affair 
issued  b^he  Germans,  who  stated  that  the  Ubours  had  not 
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been  closed,  and  that  the  conduct  of  sea  warfare  from  the  coast 
of  Flanders  had  in  no  way  been  interfered  with  by  the  British 
operation.  As  to  this  gross  lie,  Captain  Carpenter  said  that 
the  Germans  were  suffering  "  from  an  extraordinary  imagina- 
tion ;  but  if  they  ever  suggest  that  VindkHve  did  not  get  along- 
side the  Mole,  I  can  show  them  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  it  which 
fell  on  my  ship,  and  is  here  in  Dover  harbour  to-day.  I  mean 
to  have  this  piece  of  Zeebrugee  Mole  set  up  as  a  memorial 
to  the  men  who  have  fallen  in  uie  fight." 

Our  loss  diuing  the  raid  was  161  killed,  28  died  of  wounds, 
16  were  missing,  and  383  wounded — a  total  of  588  casualties. 
•  •••••• 

Captain  Carpenter  afterwards  told  an  interviewer  that  he 
worked  out  his  plans  with  the  help  of  a  model  of  the  Mole, 
and  that  he  spent  a  full  six  months  in  making  the  preliminary 
arrangements.  He  showed  his  visitor  a  trunk  containing  a 
cap,  a  leather  case  for  binoculars,  two  pairs  of  goggles,  a  broken 
clu'onometer,  and  a  roll  of  tattered  charts. 

" '  Don't  shut  it  for  a  moment,'  I  begged.*  '  Are  these 
souvenirs  ?  * 

"  '  Well,  just  one  or  two  little  things  of  personal  interest. 
Care  to  see  'em  ?  ' 

"  '  If  you  don't  mind  showing  them.' 

"  '  That's  the  cap  I  was  wearing  at  the  time.  It's  rather  a 
shabby  old  thing,  but  I  thought  it  hardly  worth  while  to  put 
on  a  good  cap  for  a  job  of  that  sort.     Good  thing  I  didn't.' 

"It  had  been  perforated  from  back  to  front  and  from  side 
to  side  with  bullets.  In  each  case  the  bullet  had  clearly  missed 
the  scalp  by  the  fraction  of  an  inch. 

"  *  Just  as  well,'  I  agreed.  '  Pity  to  waste  a  really  good 
cap  on  a  place  like  Zeebrugge.' 

" '  These  are  my  searchlight  goggles.  Excellent  things. 
You  can  look  right  into  a  searchlight,  you  know,  without  the 
least  inconvenience.  Makes  the  beam  rather  helpful  than 
otherwise.  Yes,  they  got  smashed  up.  And  these  are  my 
smoke-goggles.    They  were  also  smashed.' 

" '  You  were  evidently  there.  What  happened  to  the 
binocular  case  ?  ' 

"  *  Well,  that's  rather  interesting.    I  had  my  glasses  in  my 

*  Quoted  from  The  Glory  of  Zuibruggt,  by  Keble  Howard.  (Chatto  and 
Windus.) 
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hand  most  of  the  time,  as  far  as  I  remember,  and  the  leather 
case,  of  course,  was  slung  at  my  back.  A  bullet  went  right 
through  it,  and  yet  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it.    Wasnt 

that  rum  ? '  .       i-   1    1 

"  •  The  gods  apparently  want  vou  on  earth  a  little  longer. 
The  chronometer  went  as  well,  I  observe.' 

"  ♦  It  did  all  in  bits ;  I  don't  know  how  or  when.  Uh, 
here  are  my' sailing  charts.'  He  unrolled  three  large  charts 
that  looked  as  if  rats  had  been  feeding  on  them  for  six  months. 
From  each  chart  huge  pieces  had  entirely  disappeared,  and 
what  was  left  looked  particularly  mangy.  ,        ,  r 

"  Captain  Carpenter  called  my  attention  to  the  chart  ot 

^^"  *^^had  mapped  out  three  courses,  you  see,  to  allow  for  the 
wind  and  tide.  Eventually  I  came  round  here,  and  the  tide 
carried  me  alongside  the  Mole— there.  Sorry  they  re  in  such 
a  rotten  state ;  but  the  charthouse  was  a  nasty  mess— quite 

chawed  up.'  .     „         .       1    • 

"  Last  of  all  he  showed  me  the  flag— the  glorious  ensign- 
blackened  with  smoke  and  considerably  holed.  We  kept  it 
flying  all  the  time,'  he  explained;  '  we  thought  we  might  as 

well.'  " 

**♦***? 
A  visit  to  Vindictive  showed  her  a  sorry  wreck.    The  great 
funnels  were  shell-torn,  and  the  smoke  was  pounng  out  at  a 
hundred  holes.    Only  one  or  two  of  the  famous     brows     by 
which  the  men  reached  the  Mole  remained  intact;    the  re- 
mainder had  been  smashed  and  splintered  beyond  recovery 
The  false  deck,  lined  with  a  breastwork  of  sandbags,  was  still 
to  be  seen,  and  so  were  the  ruined  charthouse,  the  shell-torn 
bridge    and  the  riddled  hut  in  which  the  flame-thrower  was 
housed.     The   fighting-top-a  circular  nest  high  above  the 
bridee— was  completely  wrecked.    Marines  with  Lewis  guns 
had  been  stationed  in  it,  and  had  done  excellent  work  in  shoot- 
ing down  the  Germans  as  they  tried  to  escape  into  the  destroyers 
under  the  harbour  wall  of  the  Mole.    An  enemy  shell  had 
crashed  into  that  top,  and  had  killed  every  marine  but  one. 

"  Bit  knocked  about,  isn't  she  ?  "  said  the  commander. 

"  Rather  a  mess,"  the  interviewer  agreed. 

Yet,  !;nocked  about  as  she  was,  her  work  was  not  yet  done. 
She  had  still  to  perform  another  feat,  as  you  will  learn  in  the 
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next  chapter,  and  add  a  final  laurel  wreath  to  htr  crown  of 
glory. 

•  •*•••• 
Captain  Chater,  who  commanded  the  marines  of  the  land- 
ing-party, tells  us  that  the  sixteen-feet  drop  from  the  "  brows  " 
to  the  Mole  was  the  most  awkward  part  of  the  business,  but 
that  the  men  didn't  mind  it  a  bit.  "  Yelled  like  mad  all  the 
time,  and  went  for  the  Huns  as  though  the  whole  thing  was  a 
football  match.  The  marines  are  rather  bucked  about  the 
show."  The  time  spent  on  the  Mole  seemed  very  short  to 
him,  and  he  was  quite  surprised  when  the  siren  sounded  the 
recall.  "  Getting  back  was  the  worst  part.  We  had  scaling 
ladders  and  ropes,  but  the  fire  was  very  heavy,  and  the  nien 
wouldn't  go  without  their  pals.  They  insisted  on  taking 
everybody,  living  or  dead.  You  can  imagine  that  that  took  time. 
As  soon  as  I  got  on  top  of  the  parapet  I  lay  flat  down  to  see 
the  m  ^n  off.  They  thought  I  was  wounded,  and  tried  to  pick 
me  up  and  take  me  !  " 

•  •  *  *  •    .        •  *  .    . 
Three  German  destroyers  lay  alongside  the  Mole  inside 

the  harbour,  and  all  three  of  them  bombarded  Vindictive  at 
close  range.  An  officer  of  marines  thus  describes  our  attack 
upon  these  vessels : — "  From  the  destroyers  a  number  of  Ger- 
man sailors  swarmed  up  to  attack  us ;  but  they  found  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  British  bayonets,  and  with  a  shout  our 
men  charged  them.  This  was  more  than  Fritz  could  stand. 
Clearing  a  space,  we  dashed  to  the  first  vessel,  into  which  we 
threw  some  fifty  hand  bombs.  A  loud  explosion  followed,  and 
the  last  we  saw  of  the  destroyer  was  that  she  was  on  fire  and 
sinking.  We  were  unable  to  reach  the  other  two  destroyers, 
and  what  became  of  them  we  cannot  say." 

It  will  interest  you  to  learn  that  Brussels,  the  late  Captain 
Fryatt's  ship,  was  lying  in  the  harbour  when  our  men  landed 
on  the  Mole,  A  young  lieutenant  who  commanded  a  motor 
boat  said,  "  When  the  big  ships  burst  the  boom  across  the 
harbour,  we  dodged  in  under  the  shell-fire,  and  let  drive  at 
several  of  the  ships  we  saw  inside.  At  one  end  of  the  harbour 
we  saw  Brussels.  Heading  for  her,  I  discharged  a  torpedo 
right  into  her,  but  I  could  not  wait  to  see  her  siim." 

•  •  •  •  •  #  • 

An  engineer  officer  bemoaned  that  he  and  his  comrades 
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This  illustration  gives  a  diagrammatic  view  of  Ostend  Harbour,  and  shows  all  the  points  at  which  the 

where  torpedoes  were  discharged  and  the  wooden  piles  were  destroyed.     In  the  centre  of  the  entrance 

lyinc  across  the  channel  at  an  angle,  is  seen  Vindictive  laden  with  concrete.     IJehind  is  the  town,  frwn 

while  the  operation  was  in  progress.     The  fountains  of  water  which  are  seen  in  the  harbour  and  m  the 

fountain  is  seen  rising  near  the  stern  of  Vindictive  at  the  moment  when  a  motor  launch  was  talcing  off 

The  failure  to  block  the  harbour  of  Ostend  as  completely  as  that  of  Zeebrugge  meant  that  »he  latter 

"  the  obsolete  cruiser,  H.M.S.  Vindictive,  vits  sunk  between  the  piers  and  acros.s  the  entrance  of  Ostend 

the  first  attack  on  Ostend.     The  weather  was  fine  when  the  start  was  made,  but  as  the  vessels  approached 

eventually  discovered  at  2.20  a.m.,  the  programme  time  being  a  a.m.  ■.    t-     .        .  c:,  t»i.. 

"Commander  A.  E.  Godsal  was  in  command  of  the  old  cruiser,  and,  with  Lieutenant  Sir  Johu 

was  approaching  the  hartour  mouth  the  fire  from  the  shore  was  so  heavy  that  the  three  officers  t<X)lc 

•'  After  swinging  the  ship  into  the  channel  and  ramming  her  stem  against  the  eastern  pier,  Commander 

vessel.     A  shell  burst  outside  the  conning-tower,  and,  it  is  believed,  killed  the  gallant  officer. 

"The  command  then  devolved  upon  Uentenant  Crutchley,  who,  after  ascertaining  that  ^ «"«"■'«*» 
"The  crew  jumped  into  two   motor  boats,  '254'  (Lieutenant  Urummond.  R.N.V.R.)  "nd     276 
"One  of  the  motor  boaU,  with  Lieutenant  Crutchley,  Engineer-Commander  W.  A.  Bury,  and  tjyrly 

"  Motor  launch  *  276 '  brought  off  Lieutenant  Sir  John  Alleyne  and  two  ratings." 
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Stem  into  fht  EMtern  Pier  at  the  Entrance  to  the  Harboor. 

leading  incidents  of  the  raid  tcx>k  place.  We  see  the  spots  at  the  end  of  the  eastern  and  western  piers 
to  the  harbour  is  one  of  the  daring  coastal  motor  boats  which  did  the  deed.  Farther  op  the  harbour, 
which  searchlights  are  seen  followine  the  Allied  aircraft,  which  dropped  bombs  on  the  harbour  woiks 
sea  on  either  side  of  the  piers  are  the  result  of  shells  that  have  fallen  short  of  the  target.  One  such 
those  who  had  navigated  her  into  her  blocking  position. 

was  not  effectively  sealed  until  the  night  of  9th  May,  when,  in  the  words  of  the  Admiralty  announcement. 
Harbour."  Vindutiv  was  chiefly  manned  bv  the  ofiicen  and  crew  of  Brilliant,  who  had  taken  part  in 
Ostend  a  fog  was  encountered,  and  VintUtlm  had  difficulty  in  finding  the  harbour  mouth,  which  was 

Alleyne  and  Lieutenant  Crutchley,  sutioned  himaelf  at  the  upper  steering  position.    When  the  vessel 

shelter  in  the  conning-tower. 

Godsal  left  the  protection  of  the  conning-tower  and  went  outside  in  order  better  to  see  the  position  of  the 


e 


v/Mid  not  turn  any  farther,  cleared  the  engine-room  and  stokehole  and  blew  the  charges. 

'ici,  which  took  the  party  on 


(Lieutenant  Bonrke,  R.N.V.R.),  which  had  nllantly  stood  bv  to  rescue  the  men. 
eight  men  of  Vimtittiv*,  was  s^hted  bgr  Admiral  Keyei's  dagthip, 
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saw  nothing  of  the  "  show."  "  I  was  kept  below  all  the  time. 
The  Germans  began  sending  over  gas  shells,  and  we,  the  engme- 
room  officers  and  artificers,  had  to  work  like  Troians  with  gas 
masks  on."  Another  officer  declared  that  when  the  expexlit.on 
left  Zeebrugge  fires  were  blazing  all  over  the  place,  and  that 
the  lock  gates  of  the  canal  had  been  smashed  by  scooters  or 
motor  boats.  It  was  low  tide,  and  he  saw  the  water  pounng 
out  of  the  canal  into  the  harbour.  This  made  the  handling 
of  the  boats  very  difficuh.  "  Still,"  he  concluded,  we  got 
through,  and  I  would  not  have  missed  the  experience  for  a 
thousand  pounds." 

»•  •  •  •  *  *       i 

On  July  nth  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
exhibited  two  photographs  of  the  Zeebrugge  Canal.  These 
photographs  had  been  taken  about  a  month  previously  by 
German  aviators,  who  evidently  had  made  their  negatives  from 
a  much  lower  height  than  was  possible  for  our  airmen.  An 
examination  of  the  photographs  showed  the  canal  to  be  com- 
pletely blocked.  The  ships  were  lying  nght  across  the  entnmce. 
&o  enemy  destroyers  had  oeen  able  to  leave  the  canal.  Those 
which  made  Zeebrugge  their  base  after  the  raid  had  to  he 
behind  the  Mole.  The  First  Lord's  photographs  proved  up  to 
the  hilt  that  the  Zeebrugge  blocking  expedition  had  been  com- 
pletely successful. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  AT  OSTEND. 

I  MUST  now  tell  you  the  story  of  Sinus  and  Brilliant,  the 
block-ships  which  shifted  their  course  for  Ostend  when  the 
combined  expedition  was  about  fifteen  miles  from  Zeebrugge. 
Ostend  is  familiar  to  many  British  people,  for  before  the  war 
it  was  the  most  fashionable  sea-bathmg  resort  of  Belgium,  and 
the  usual  passenger  port  of  entry  into  that  country.  The 
harbour,  which  was  reconstructed  in  the  eighteenth  century 
and  largely  extended  in  1863,  has  an  entrance  less  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  v'de,  and  is  protected  by  two  wooden 
piers  which  jut  out  seaward  for  about  double  that  distance. 
T|iere  is  no  solid  masonry  Mole,  as  at  Zeebrugge.  The  har- 
bour is  connected  with  the  Bruges  Canal,  and  has  numerous 
basins  branching  off  from  it.  These  basins  are  filled  at  high 
tide,  and  at  low  tide  the  water  is  allowed  to  escape  in  order 
to  scour  away  the  sandbanks  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
From  the  top  of  the  New  Lighthouse,  which  stands  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  yards  inland,  there  is  an  extensive  view 
in  fine  weather.  Nieuport,  Furnes,  and  Dunkirk  may  be  seen 
towards  the  south-west,  Blankenberghe  to  the  north-east,  and 
the  towers  of  Bruges  to  the  east. 

The  command  of  the  expedition  was  entrusted  to  Com- 
mander Hubert  Lynes.  All  went  well  until  within  half  an  hour 
of  the  attempt  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  harbour.  The 
coastal  motor  boats  lighted  up  the  approaches  and  the  ends  of 
the  piers  with  calcium  flares,  and,  as  at  Zeebrugge,  produced 
a  smoke  cloud  which  hid  the  approaching  ships  from  the 
enemy.  Then  the  wind  shifted,  blew  back  the  smoke,  and 
revealed  them  to  the  German  gunners.  Sirius  and  Brilliant 
were  close  inshore  when  the  wind  changed.    At  once  every 
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piece  between  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  began  to  thunder ;  the 
flares  were  extinguished,  and  a  temble  hre  was  concentrated 
onThe  Socking  ships.    Before  long  Sirius  was  in  a  sinking 

""^^fn'^he  darkness  of  night  it  was  difficult  to  find  the  n^row 
entrance  to  the  harbour.  The  buoy  on  the  Stroom  BaiA  mario^ 
ing  the  channel  had  been  displaced  and  ^oth  the  shjps  «n 
abound.  They  were  forced  to  sink  themselves  in  the  surf 
afa  point  aboi  two  thousand  yards  ^t  of  the  Pe^'»;  Both 
ships  suffered  heavy  losses  owing  to  the  intensity  of  the  fae, 
but  the  survivors  were  got  away  in  motor  boats.  Unhappily, 
they  had  not  succeeded  in  their  enterprise. 

Now  for  the  sequeL  The*British  Na^  «  nothing  if  not 
thorough.  Officers\m^  bluejackets  alike  hate  to  leave  a  job 
£lf  done.  Zeebrugge  had  been  effective  y  blocked,  but  Ctetend 
was  still  open.  Though  the  Germans  did  not  believe  that  the 
Iring  attempt  would  le  repeated,  they  made  ^asu^nce  doublv 
sure  gy  removing  the  buoy  Siarking  the  entrance  to  the  channel, 
and  iS  no  guiding  iJiarks  visible.  They  a  so  cut  gaps  m 
?he  w3  -^eil  to  prevent  a  landing  from  being  made  upon 
Ihei^^nd  t^k  care  that  destroyers  sUld  be  in  the  offing  to 
attack  anv  flotilla  that  might  make  another  attempt. 

lomeWers  who  conLiented  on  the  unsuccessful  enterpn«. 
of  23rd  April  prophesied  that  the  raid  would  not  be  reputed 
because  it  would  te  impossible  to  surpnse  the  enemy  a  second 
time  Never  was  propKecy  more  completely  falsified.  It  was 
uTbecause  no  on?  could  Llieve  that  a  second  venturewould 
ie  made  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Admiralty  decided  to  m^e  1  . 
Because  it  was  unthinkable  that  the  enemy  should  be  off  his 
S  a  seTnd  time.  Vice-Admiral  Keyes  determined  upon 
SlTattempt.    "  Fortune  helps  the  danng.  but  repulses  the 

^^"''^iil^^^m^^S  WyTtiised  well  for  the  adverUur. 
There  was  little  wind  ;  a  light  breeze  blew  ^om  «  pomt  ^r  so 
west  of  north ;  the  sea  was  calm,  the  sky  was  lead-blue  in 
Sur  the  stars  shone  faintly,  and  there  was  no  moon.  Sir 
rS  Keyes  and  his  staff  hadl  prepared  a  time-table  for  every 
Sap  ofTe  operation,  and  precise  ojders.\a\bX^v^f- 
lavine  a  smoke  barrage,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  direction 
oTJhf  ^nd.    Monitors,  destroyers,  motor  launches,  and  coastal 
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motor  boats  were  to  co-operate,  and  French  destroyers  were  to 
assiot.  No  doubt  Rear-AdmirsJ  Tyrwhitt's  cruisers  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Dover  forces  were  so  disposed  as  to  prevent 
the  nine  German  destroyers  known  to  be  at  sea  from  interfering 
with  the  flotilla.  Sir  Roger  Keyes,  1.1  Warwick,  was  to  super- 
intend the  operations,  and  Commodore  Hubert  Lynes,  who 
had  directed  tlie  previous  venture,  was  to  command  the  forces 
which  were  to  guide  the  blocking  ship  to  its  last  resting- 
place. 

Vindictive,  which  had  played  such  a  gallant  part  at  Zee- 
brugge,  was  to  be  sacrificed  in  this  second  attempt  on  Ostend 
harbour.  She  was  filled  with  cement,  and  was  manned  by 
the  ofiicers  and  crew  of  Brilliant  and  Sirius.  They  had  been 
baffled  sixteen  days  earlier,  and  they  were  now  eager  to  redeem 
their  failure. 

As  the  vessels  steamed  towards  Ostend,  observers  on  the 
deck  of  the  vessel  which  served  the  commodore  as  flagship 
could  only  see  swift  shapes  of  blackness,  destroyers  buUdng 
like  cruisers  in  the  gloom,  motor  launches  like  destroyers,  and 
ccastal  motor  boats  like  racing  hillocks  of  foam.  From  Dun- 
kirk came  a  sudden  and  brief  flurry  of  gun-fire,  announcing  that 
Gemun  aeroplanes  were  on  the  wing;  and  over  the  invisible 
coast  of  Flanders  flashes  of  artillery  fire  rose  and  fell  like 
summer  lightning. 

The  monitors,  anchored  in  their  firing  positions  far  to  sea- 
ward, awaited  the  sign&l  to  open  fire.  Clouds  of  aircraft,  bomb- 
laden,  were  now  hovering  above  the  port.  By  the  side  of  the 
huge  guns  of  our  batteries  in  Flanders  stood  marines  waiting 
to  smother  the  German  artillery  along  the  coast,  while  destroyers 
patrolled  to  seaward  of  the  small  craft.  "  There's  Vindictive," 
whispered  the  bluejackets  of  the  monitors,  and  they  turned  from 
their  torpedo  tubes  and  guns  to  gaze  at  the  great  black  ship, 
plodding  silently  to  her  goal  through  the  streaming  smoke. 
Ahead  of  her  raced  a  destroyer,  which  laid  a  light-buoy  to 
serve  her  as  a  guide.  The  crews  of  the  monitors  and  the 
cruisers  saw  her  pass  and  disappear.  She  was  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  small  craft,  whose  mission  was  to  direct  her,  light  her, 
and  hide  her  in  the  clouds  of  their  smoke  screen.  A  flare 
burnt  in  her  slack  and  rusty  rigging,  "  and  that  eye  of  un- 
steady fire,  paling  in  the  blaze  of  star  shells  or  reddening 
through  the  drift  of  the  smoke,  watched  the  whole  great  enter- 
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prise,  from  the  moment  when  it  hung  in  doubt  to  its  final 
triumphant  success." 

Vindictive  slowly  and  solemnly  made  her  way  towards  the 
light-buoy,  and,  passing  it,  steered  for  a  coastal  motor  boat 
which  had  taken  station  at  the  position  of  the  Stroom  Bank 
buoy,  and  was  burning  a  calcium  flare  to  indicate  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour.  Four  minutes  before  she  reached  the  coastal 
motor  boat,  and  fifteen  minutes  before  she  was  due  at  the  har- 
bour mouth,  the  signal  was  given  for  the  guns  of  the  monitors 
to  open  fire. 

Two  motor  boats,  under  Lieutenant  Barrel  Reid,  R.N.R., 
and  Lieutenant  Albert  L.  Poland,  R.N.,  dashed  in  towards  the 
ends  of  the  Wgh  wooden  piers  and  torpedoed  them,  '^'here 
was  a  machine  gun  on  the  end  of  the  western  pier,  but  it  van- 
ished in  a  roar  and  leap  of  flame.  Over  the  town  a  gleam  of 
fire  appeared  high  in  the  air,  and  sank  slowly  earthwards.  It 
was  a  signal  that  the  aeroplanes  saxx  and  understood.  They 
were  now  free  to  let  go  their  bomt  s.  As  the  first  of  them 
began  to  fall,  shells  came  whooping  in  from  the  monitors  far 

out  at  sea. 

A  moment  before  all  was  silence  ;  now  there  was  a  deafen- 
ing roar  of  crashing  bombs  and  bursting  sheik.  The  Germans, 
though  they  afterwards  denied  it,  had  been  completely  sur- 
prised a  second  lime.  Up  i  the  moment  when  the  wooden 
piles  of  the  piers  were  blown  sky-high  by  the  torpedoes  of  the 
motor  boats,  no  single  s'^ot  had  come  from  the  land,  though 
occasional  star  shells  had  soared  up,  and  for  a  brief  moment 
had  made  the  darkness  as  bright  as  the  day. 

The  smoke-producing  craft,  manned  by  officers  and  men 
of  the  Royal  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve,  were  now  at  work  build- 
ing up  a  cloud  of  invisibility  for  Vindictive.  The  star  shells 
paled,  and  were  lost  as  they  sank  in  it  ;  the  beams  of  the  search- 
lights seemed  to  break  off  short  upon  its  front.  The  great 
batteries  on  shore  now  opened  fire,  but  their  observers  were 
blinded  bv  the  smoke  from  the  sea. 

For  a  while  there  was  a  tremendous  uproar.  The  coast  for 
miles  on  either  side  of  Ostend  was  studded  with  groups  of 
great  guns,  each  group  being  known  by  name  to  our  men, 
and  consisting  of  pieces  from  six  inches  calibre  to  great  naval 
guns  of  fifteen  inches.  Tirpitz,  Hindenburg,  Deutschland, 
Cecilia,  and  the  rest  were  now  belching  shells  at  the  advancing 
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vcMels,  and  meanwhile  were  being  assailed  by  our  artillery  in 
Flanders  and  by  our  howitzers  on  the  monitors.  The  aero- 
planes were  now  showerins  their  bombs  upon  the  P<»^>  and 
anti-aircraft  suns  were  searcnins  the  skies  for  them.  Star  shells 
shot  up  and  floated  down,  lighting  the  smoke  banks  with 
a  wondrous  glow;  and  those  strinf.'s  of  luminous  sreen  balls 
which  airmen  call  "  flaming  onions  "  ai  ^cd  their  glare  to  the 
nightmare  scene.  Through  all  th<s  blaze  and  roar  of  conflict 
VirUUctivt,  unhastine,  unresting,  eailed  slowly  through  the 
lighted  waters  towards  her  last  resting-place. 

Fortune  now  favoured  her.  A  wet  sea  fog  suddenly  began 
to  drift  landwards ;  it  was  cold  and  clammy,  and  the  rigging 
of  the  destroyers  showed  clineing  beads  of  moisture.  So  thick 
was  this  fog  that  the  star  shells  and  searchlights  were  no  longer 
visible,  and  the  aeroplanes  overhead  could  no  longer  see  their 
targets,  and  had  to  suspend  their  bombardment.  The  de- 
stroyers had  to  turn  on  their  lights  and  sound  their  sirens  '*  • 
order  to  keep  in  tocch  with  each  other. 

Vindictive  had  still  some  distance  to  go  when  the  sea  fog 
blotted  her  out  from  the  si^t  of  her  consorts.  Motor  boats 
on  either  &tde  of  her  burnt  Dover  flaies — dazzling  lights  that 
are  capable  of  illuminating  many  square  miles  of  sea  at  once ; 
but  even  these  failed  to  pierce  the  mingled  smoke  and  fog. 
Vindictive  had  to  put  her  nelni  over  and  grope  to  and  fro  to 
find  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  Twice  in  her  wanderings  she 
must  have  passed  across  it ;  at  the  third  turn  there  came  a 
sudden  rift  in  the  midst  of  the  fog,  and  she  saw  the  entrance 
clear,  the  piers  on  either  side,  and  the  opening  dead  ahead. 
A  motor  Doat,  commanded  by  Acting-Lieutenant  Guy  L. 
Cockburn,  R.N.,  immediately  raced  into  the  opening  under 
fire  that  grew  fiercer  every  moment,  and  planted  a  flare  on  the 
waters  between  the  piers.  Vindictive  steamed  over  it,  and  passed 
on.     She  was  now  in  the  harbour. 

At  once  her  agony  began.  The  shore  guns  found  her,  and 
rained  shells  upon  her.  Eveiy  few  seconds  she  was  hit,  and 
new  scars  were  added  to  the  old.  Her  decks  and  upper  works 
were  wrecked  anew,  and  her  hull  was  holed  in  a  score  of  places. 
The  machine  gun  at  the  end  of  the  pier  had  been  blown  up 
by  a  torpedo ;  but  there  were  others  at  the  inshore  ends  of  the 

Eiers  and  on  land,  and  these  now  converged  their  fire  iipon 
er  and  drenched  her  with  a  torrent  of  lead.     Her  after- 
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control  was  de«royed  by  a  shell,  which  killed  all  the  occupants, 
including  Sub-Lieutenant  Angus  N.  MacLachlan,  who  was  in 
command  of  it.  So  fieix»  and  unrelenting  was  the  fire  that 
Commander  Godsal,  R.N.,  ordered  his  o£bcers  to  take  cover 
with  him  in  the  connine-tower. 

Through  a  slit  in  the  steel  waJ'  of  the  conning-tower  they 

Eerceived  that  the  eastern  pier  hi  leen  breached  some  two 
undred  vards  from  its  seaward  ei.u.  In  front,  as  the  gun- 
flashM  lighted  up  the  sky  for  seconds  at  a  time,  they  saw  the 
buildings  of  the  town;  but  elsewhere  their  eyes  only  rested  on 
a  patchwork  of  fire  and  darkness.  Immediately  after  passing 
th<  breach  m  the  pier.  Commander  Godsal  left  the  conning- 
to\  and  went  on  deck  to  watch  the  ship's  movements,  and 
to  sho"*  steering  directions  to  his  comrades  througii  the  slit 
in  the  connin^-tower.  He  now  gave  the  order  to  starboard  the 
helm.  Vindictive  re^onded,  and  laving  her  battered  nose 
against  the  eastern  pier,  prepared  to  swing  her  320  feet  of  length 
across  the  channel. 

At  that  moment  a  shell  from  the  shore  struck  the  conning- 
tower.  Lieutenant  Sir  John  AUeyne  and  Lieutenant  V.  A.  C. 
Crutchley  were  still  within,  while  Conunander  Godsal  was  out- 
side. Lieutenant  Alleyne  was  stunned  by  the  shock.  Lieu- 
tenant Crutchley  shouted  through  the  slit  to  his  conunander, 
but  receiving  no  ai  wer,  rang  the  port  engine  full-speed  astern 
to  help  in  swinging  the  ship.  By  ihis  time  she  was  lying  at 
an  angle  (f  about  forty  degrees  to  the  pier,  and  seemed  to  be 
hard  and  last,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  her  further 
round. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  LAST  VOTAOB  OP  "  VINDICTIVB." 

AFTER  working  the  engines  for  some  minutes,  but  all  to 
L  no  purpose,  Lieutenant  Crutchley  gave  the  order  to  clear 
the  engine-room  and  abandon  ship.  Engineer  Lieutenant- 
Commander  William  A.  Bury,  who  was  the  last  to  leave  the 
engine-room,  switched  on  the  electricity  which  was  to  explode 
the  main  charges,  while  Lieutenant  Crutchley  touched  off  other 
V  ..irges  from  the  conning-tower.  The  old  ship  shuddered  as 
the  explosives  tore  out  her  bottom  plates  and  bulkheads.  She 
sank  for  r.bout  six  feet,  and  lay  upon  the  bottom  of  the  channel. 
Her  work  was  done  ;  her  fame  was  secure. 

It  is  supposed  that  Conunander  Godsal  was  killed  by  the 
shell  which  struck  the  conning-tower.  Lieutenant  Crutchley 
searched  the  ship,  but  failed  to  find  either  the  body  of  the  com- 
mander or  that  of  Sub-Lieutenant  MacLachlan  amidst  the  cha^  ■ 
of  splintered  wood  and  shattered  steel.  Commander  Godsal 
had  commanded  Brilliant  in  the  first  attempt  to  blodc  up  the 
port ;  and,  as  you  know,  he  and  his  officers,  along  with  those 
of  Siriuj,  had  volunteered  for  the  attempt  which  had  now 
proved  successful. 

By  this  time  Engineer  Lieutenant-Commander  Bury  was 
severely  wounded.  He  had  been  in  charge  of  Vindtctive's 
cn^nes  when  she  attacked  Zeebrugge  Mole.  After  that  ex- 
ploit he  went  to  Admiral  Keyes,  and  begged  that  the  four 
engine-room  artificers  who  had  accompanied  him  on  the  former 
occasion  should  be  his  companions  during  the  new  venture. 
The  Admiral  agreed,  and  to  Engineer  Lieutenant-Commander 
Bury  and  his  devoted  comrades  must  be  accorded  high  praise 
for  their  gallantry  and  skill .  Two  of  the  artificers  were  wounded, 
and  onj  was  missing.    The  coxswain,  First-class  Petty  Officer 

«x.  17 
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T  T  Reed  had  been  on  board  Bn7/wn<  in  the  former  raid,  and 
L  had  pleaded  hard  to  be  allowed  to  remain  with  his  corn- 
nlnder  ^  The  rest  of  the  crew  had  been  selected  from  a  large 
number  of  volunteers  belonging  to  the  Dover  patrol. 

Petty  Officer  Reed  founi  Lfeutenant  AUeyne  intheconmng- 
towers?ill  unconscious,  and  carried  him  aft  under  a  storm  of 
fiTfrom  the  machine  guns.  The  wounded  officer  recovered 
consc  rsness.  but  was  aVn  badly  hit  befo^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
ov^-r  the  side  He  fell  into  the  water,  but  managed  to  seize 
Trooe  and  hold  on  until  he  was  rescued,  along  with  two 
otS  wounded  men,  by  a  motor  launch  under  Lieutenant 

^"^  The  r^Sd^;  of  the  crew  were  taken  off  under  a  fierce  fjre 
bv  a  mot^  launch  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Geoffrey  H. 
Drummond    R  N  V.R.    The  launch  made  for  Warmckvnth 
Si  speTdbuf  during  the  voyage  her  bows  were  shot  to  piec^. 
her  comimnder  was  wounded,  and  the  second  m  command 
and  a  sTa^an  were  killed,  while  several  others  suffered  injuries 
When  Sriaunch  reached  the  side  of  Wanmck  she  was  ma 
Sing  condition.    Her  occupants  were  taken  onboard  wrth 
all  soeed   for  the  destroyer  was  within  range  of  the  forts,  and 
?he  day  was  breaking,    kere  was  no  time  to  hoist  the  launch 
on  boa'rdTdie  was  destroyed  as  she  lay  at /Ton^^^de. 

At  2.';o  a.m.  red  rockets  whizzed  up  from  W^awu:*  J  deck 
to  r^all  'he  small  craft.  One  bv  one  the  launches  and  mo^or 
boats  began  to  appear  out  of  the  fog.  Ihey  haa  many 
wounded'men  on  ^'oard,  and  the  work  of  tranrfern^g/^^ 
to  tliP  destroyers  and  reporting  the  names  of  the  dead  tooK 
tLie  It  ms^c  ear  from  the  r^orts  that  all  the  men  had  be- 
h^ed  splendidly,  and  had  shown  the  same  cheeiy  disciphne 
and  indomitablJ  courage  which  had  distinguished  them  and 

'''%:Zl'^Z^^^:^^^l^^^^^^  the  flotilla  steamed 
back  tot  ba^:.  Two  officers  and  six  m-  had  made  A^  g- 
corrifice-  two  officers  and  ten  men,  all  oi  Vtndtcitve,  were 
mShS  beloved  killed;  and  four  officers  and  eight  men  were 
11',^  Wkh  this  ieht  loss  Ostend  harbour  had  been 
KJed-no^  om^k^^^^^^^  enough  to  embarrass  the  enemy 
and  prevent  him  from  Ling  it  for  large  craft  for  many  a  day 

'°  How  successful  the  operation  was  may  be  gathered  from 


I 


Petty  Officer  Ree4  reacains  Lieutenant  Sir  John  AUeyqc. 
-  {By  ftrmission  or  Tkt  Sp^fre.] 
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the  fact  that  the  enemy  at  once  warned  his  U-boats  by  wireless 
not  to  return  to*  their  bases  on  the  Flanders  coast.  Of  course 
the  Germans  made  light  of  the  affair.  One  of  their  accounts, 
said  to  be  by  an  eye-witness,  ran  as  follows  :— 

"  Suddenly  a  cruiser,  later  found  to  be  Vindictive,  appeared  before 
the  entrance  of  Ostend.  Although  riddled  with  holes^  new  and  old— for 
the  iniuries  which  she  had  received  in  the  attack  on  Zeebrugge  Mole  had 
onlv  undergone  the  barest  repairs— she  stUl  appeared  navigable,  and 
apparently  intended  with  her  last  strength  to  invade  the  entrance  and  to 
sink  in  front  of  the  lock  gates.  Now  she  received  such  a  hail  of  sheUs 
that  her  breath  entirely  left  her.  She  struck  the  piles  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  ietty,  and  there  she  sank.  There  she  may  he  as  long  as  she  hkes, 
for  she  does  not  interfere  with  us.  .  .  .  Only  dead  were  found  on  board, 
while  not  a  plank,  rai!,  or  stairwiiy  was  left.  The  whole  i^-ck  was  entirely 
littered  with  spUnters  and  wreckage.  The  wheel  on  the  bridge  was  smashed, 
and  the  helmsman  lay  dead  beside  it.  Here  and  there  were  smouldering 
fires." 

Though  the  Germans  tried  to  make  out  that  the  raid  had 
failed,  seamen  all  over  the  world  knew  that  for  the  time  being 
Ostend  was  closed  to  big  ships,  and  that  the  work  of  removing 
the  obstruction  would  occupy  months.  The  French  admiral, 
Fournier,  spoke  the  simple  truth  when  he  said  :  "  I  consider 
the  recent  attack  in  force  against  Ostend  the  finest  feat  of  arms 
in  the  naval  history  of  all  times  and  all  countries." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


VILLERS-BRETONNEUX  AND  KEMMEL. 

WHILE  our  Tiaval  forces  were  exhibiting  superb  dash  and  re- 
source in  leir  raids  on  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend,  and  Britain 
was  ringing  with  the  praises  of  her  incomparable  seamen,  our 
armies  m  France  and  Flanders  were  passing  through  a  fiery 
o  al.  The  enemy  was  now  in  overwhelming  strength.  The 
Russian  treason  had  enabled  him  to  bring  from  forty  to  fifty 
divisions,  hitherto  employed  in  the  East,  into  play  on  the 
Western  front,  and  his  Italian  victory  had  given  him  more  than 
two  thousand  additional  pieces  of  artillery.  With  these  forces 
he  was  staking  his  all  upon  a  speedy  overthrow  of  the  Allies. 
Though  he  pretended  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  America, 
he  knew  that  the  U-boats  upon  which  he  was  relying  had  failed 
to  check  the  constant  arrival  of  transports  filled  with  the  very 
pick  of  American  manhood.  Every  day  saw  the  American 
forces  increasing  in  number  ;  every  day  saw  them  arrayed  m 
French  fields  in  growing  strength,  and  it  was  clear  that  by  the 
fall  of  the  year  they  would  be  so  numerous  that  the  scale  would 
be  turned  in  favour  of  the  Allies.  There  still  remained  a  few 
months  during  which  the  enemy  had  a  chance  of  forcing  a 
decision.  He  was  now  devoting  his  whole  energies  to  the  task, 
and  the  Allies  were  being  subjected  to  terrible  strain  and  anxiety. 
In  earlier  chapters  of  this  volume  I  told  you  how  the  enemy 
sf-ck  his  first  great  blow  between  Arras  and  Noyon,  and 
endeavoured  to  separate  the  French  and  British  armies.  Though 
he  forced  us  to  make  a  long  and  costly  retreat,  he  failed  to 
reach  Amiens  and  the  main  railway  from  the  coast  to  Paris. 
It  was  the  dogged  defence  made  by  the  Allies  at  Villers-Bre- 
tonneux  which  prevented  him  from  attaining  his  objective,  and 
foiled  his  plan  at  the  very  moment  when  success  seemed  certain. 
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Villers-Bretonneux,  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  has  already  figured 
more  than  once  in  these  pages  as  the  scene  of  violent  struggles. 
Let  me  ntvnind  you  that  this  large  village,  in  which  we  formerly 
had  a  corps  headquarters,  stands  on  a  hill  some  three  or  four 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  Luce,  a  tributary  of  the  Arve,  and 
therefore  a  sub-tributary  of  the  Somme.  Between  the  Luce 
and  the  Somme  is  a  plateau  which  rises  about  150  feet  above 
the  water-level,  and  in  some  places  attains  a  height  of  180  feet. 
The  plateav  in  a  bare  rolling  countryside  of  open  fields,  vnth. 
two  tracts  of  woodland — ^the  one  just  north  of  the  Luce  being 
known  as  the  Hangard  Wood,  while  the  other,  to  the  west  of 
Villers-Bretonneux,  may  be  called  the  Villers  Wood.  This  up- 
land between  the  Luce  and  the  Somme  is  the  last  high  ground 
directly  in  front  of  Amiens,  and  upon  it  the  British  and  French 
forces  joined  hands.  If  the  enemy  could  carry  the  plateau  by 
thrusting  us  back  at  Villers-Bretonneux  and  working  round  the 
Hangard  Wood,  Amiens  would  be  at  his  mercy,  and  the  all- 
important  railway  would  probably  be  lost  to  us. 

On  the  Wednesday  following  the  glorious  Monday  on  which 
we  bottled  up  the  harbour  of  Zeebrugge  the  Germans  made  a 
bold  bid  for  the  plateau.  Early  on  the  morning  of  24th  April 
they  flung  some  eight  divisions  against  the  Allied  line  between 
the  Somme  and  the  Luce.  Three  of  these  divisions  struck 
at  the  British  positions  to  the  north  and  south  of  Villers- 
Bretonneux,  while  a  similar  force  attacked  the  French  round 
about  Hangard,  and  the  remaining  two  began  an  outflanking 
movement  on  the  south.  The  battle  opened  with  the  usual 
heavy  bombardment,  which  continued  from  three  o'clock  until 
6.45,  when  the  German  infantry  began  to  advance. 

The  4th  Guards  Division,  which  had  lost  heavily  in  earlier 
fighting,  but  had  been  renewed  in  strength  by  fresh  drafts,  to- 
gether with  the  77th  Division  of  Rhinelanders,  Westphalians,  and 
Alsatians,  who  had  been  brought  from  Russia,  and  other  forces, 
attacked  the  British.  The  initial  onset  was  repulsed  along  the 
whole  line.  Then  using  Tanks  for  the  first  time,  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced again,  and  was  able  to  get  a  footing  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
Hangard  Wood  and  also  in  the  ruins  of  the  village.  This  was 
by  no  means  the  sum  total  of  his  success.  He  carried  Villers- 
Bretonneux,  reached  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  and,  south  of  the 
wood,  entered  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  Cachy.  If  you 
examine  this  little  map,  you  will  see  that  the  position  of  the 
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French  had  now  become  perilous.    Their  left  flank  was  turned, 
and  they  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  Haneard. 

East  Lancashire,  Middlesex,  Berkshire,  Northampton,  West 
Yorks,  and  other  regiments  fought  heroically  to  save  the  village. 
They  were  drenched  with  fire  and  poison  gas,  and  suffered 
terribly.  Then  out  of  the  mist  appeared  four  or  five  Tanks, 
accompanied  by  dense  masses  of  infantry,  who  crowded  the 
narrow  front,  and  by  sheer  weight  pressed  back  our  men.  In 
the  middle  the  West  Yorks  fought  with  extraordinary  courage, 
but  they  and  other  units  were  obliged  to  fall  back  and 
abandon  the  place. 

The  enemy  filled  the  village  with  men  and  machine  guns, 
and  worked  hard  to  put  it  into  a  condition  of  defence.  He 
had  won  a  real  success,  and 
He  bade  fair  ere  long  to  cap- 
lare  the  whole  plateau,  from 
the  western  edge  of  which 
the  main  railway  between 
the  coast  and  Pans  was  only 
a  mile  distant.  It  was  clear 
that  once  his  guns  were 
emplaced  on  the  plateau 
Amiens  would  be  in  deadly 

Eeril.  We  dared  not  leave 
im  in  possession  of 
Villers-Bretonneux ;  at 
whatever  cost  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  recover  it. 

Up  to  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  25th  April  the  enemy  held 
on  to  his  gains.  At  that  hour  our  counter-attack  began.  The 
assault  was  entrusted  to  the  Australians  and  some  British 
battalions.  Happily,  the  mist  which  had  favoured  the  enemy 
on  the  24th  now  came  to  our  assistance  :  it  veiled  the  moon, 
and  enabled  our  men  to  advance  unperceived.  Thre^  separate 
forces  were  sent  forward  in  the  attempt  to  recapture  the  place. 
The  Australians  converged  on  it  from  two  sides,  while  North- 
amptons,  Durham  Light  Infantry,  and  other  units  swept  into 
the  huddle  of  ruins  that  once  was  Villers-Bretonneux. 

The  troops  attacking  on  the  south  side  went  right  through 
the  village,  and  reached  the  positions  which  we  had  held  the 
morning  before.  Those  who  advanced  on  the  northern  side 
had  a  much  harder  task.    The  Germans  resisted  desperately. 


Map  thowuiK  attack  on  ViUera 
Bretonneux. 
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When  Tank  meets  Tank :  a  Battle  of 
(By permistioH  of  Tke 

The  first  action  between  Tanks  took  place  near  VillersBretonneux  on  April  24lh.  The  result  was  a 
oar  heavy  Tanks,  which  drove  then,  from  the  field.  In  the  above  illustration  a  German  Tank  is  seen  on  the 
°he  irVes  British  infantry  are  seen,  and  to  the  right,  where  shrapnel  is  bursting,  German  troops  are  seen 
machine  guns  in  the  rear  and  at  the  sides. 
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Land  CniiMr*  at  ViUera-Bretaanenz. 

Illustrated  Lenden  Newt.) 

victory  for  the  British  Tanks.  Six  of  the  enemy  machines  accompanied  his  inhntry,  and  were  met  by  some  of 
right  in  the  background ;  a  British  Tank  in  the  left  foreground  is  firing  at  it.  Further  to  the  left  among 
advancing.     The  German  Tanks  were  of  a  somewhat  square  design,  with  a  quick-firing  gun  in  firont,  and 
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and  the  fire  from  their  machine  guns  alone  the  railway  embank- 
ment below  the  village  proved  very  deadly.  Nevertheless,  the 
Australians  worked  forward  in  the  darkness,  and  reached  a  point 
some  five  hundred  yards  short  of  the  flank  of  the  southern  force. 
All  through  the  early  mornins  they  held  on,  though  their  flank 
was  exposed,  and  at  last  fell  back  some  three  hundred  yards  to 
a  defensive  position,  where  they  waited  while  the  troops  imme- 
diately on  their  left,  together  with  the  southern  force,  were  fighting 
their  way  through  the  village.  By  evening  Villers-Bretonneux 
was  again  in  our  hands,  and  we  breathed  freely  once  more. 

The  fighting  was  savage  in  the  extreme,  and  our  men  were 
outnimibered ;  out  the  Australians  did  heroic  woric,  and  nothing 
could  resist  them.  As  our  troops  fought  their  way  into  the 
village,  batches  of  prisoners  began  to  surrender,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Germans  were  forced  back  to  the  railway  em- 
bankment, where  for  many  hours  we  battled  against  the  nests 
of  machine  gunners.  Before  sunrise  the  last  of  them  had  been 
routed  out,  and  the  village  was  completely  won.  It  was  notice- 
able that  during  the  struggle  the  guns  of  friend  and  foe  were 
silent.  Germans  and  British  were  sib  mixed  up  in  the  ruined 
streets  that  neither  side  dared  to  shell  the  place,  lest  they 
should  slay  their  own  men. 

The  much-talked-of  German  Tanks  came  into  action  for 
the  first  time  during  the  second  attack  on  the  villaee.  Eye- 
witnesses said  that  the  enemy  Tanks  were  bigger  than  oirs, 
and  were  furnished  with  large  turrets.  Some  of  our  Tanks 
went  out  to  meet  them,  and  a  battle  of  land  cruisers  followed. 
One  of  our  Tanks  was  crippled,  but  a  newcomer  knocked  out 
one  of  the  enemy,  whereupon  the  rest  made  their  escape. 
In  other  parts  of  the  battlefield  our  light  Tanks  did  excellent 
work,  and  in  some  cases  ran  right  into  clusters  of  Germans. 
They  were  handled  with  great  ^ill  and  gallantry,  and  proved 
themselves  very  useful  weapons. 

During  the  struggle  which  I  have  described  we  captured 
between  seven  hunm-ed  and  eight  hundred  prisoners,  together 
with  two  light  guns,  some  flame-throwers,  and  twenty-one 
machine  guns.  The  enemy  lost  very  heavily  in  dead  and 
wounded,  and  many  of  the  prisoners  were  much  discouraged. 
They  spoke  of  the  hardships  which  they  had  suffered,  and 
complained  that  they  had  received  no  rations  for  two  days. 
When  our  men  fed  them  they  ate  like  wolves. 
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The  result  of  the  action  was  that  the  enemy  completely 
failed  to  master  the  plateau.  For  the  eighth  time  he  had  pene- 
trated into  Hangarcl  village  and  wood,  and  for  the  eighth  time 
he  had  been  driven  out  again.  He  had  won  the  vital  point  of 
VUlers-Bretonneux,  but  he  had  failed  to  hold  it.  He  had  been 
foiled  in  the  very  nick  of  time. 

•  »••••• 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  Flanders,  where  specially  fierce 
attacks  began  on  the  morning  of  25th  April,  and  continued 
for  two  days  and  part  of  the  third.  More  than  once  in  these 
pages  I  have  directed  your  attention  to  the  group  of  hills  which 
run  from  east  to  west  south  of  Ypres,  and  form  its  main  buttress  of 
defence  on  that  side.  The  most  easterly  of  the  hills  is  Kemmel.* 
Before  the  war  this  hill,  which  rises  512  feet  above  sea-level,  was 
a  place  of  holiday  resort,  and  was  reached  from  Ypres  by  a 
steam  tramwav.  From  its  top  a  fine  view  was  formerly  ob- 
tained of  the  long  avenues  of  poplars,  the  red-roofed  villages, 
the  neat  fields,  the  church  spires,  the  orchards  white  with  apple 
blossom,  and  the  old  windmills  that  dotted  the  flat  landscape. 

Immediately  west  of  Kemmel  rises  a  second  and  lower  hill, 
with  three  summits — the  Scherpenburg  ("the  sharp  mound")  on 
the  north,  Mont  Noir  in  the  centre,  and  Mont  Rouge  to  the 
south.  None  of  these  summits  reach  ^o  feet.  On  the  top  of 
the  Scherpenburg  is  an  old  windmill,  trom  which  visitors  used 
to  watch  the  panorama  of  the  Ypres  battldlield.  In  March 
1915  a  group  of  English  officers.  Including  Sir  H.  Smith- 
Dorrien,  stood  watching  an  attack  on  the  Wytsduiete-Messines 
Ridge,  when  a  young  officer  appeared  and  saluted  the  general. 
"  \\^o  is  that  boy  lieutenant  ?  ^'  asked  a  bystander.  It  was  the 
Prince  of  V/ales. 

Westward  of  the  triple  hill  is  Mont  de  Cats,  which  is  about 
as  high  as  Kemmel  Hill.  Still  further  westward  the  high  ground 
sinks;  but  in  Mont  Cassel  the  highest  point  of  the  range 
rises  to  520  feet.  A  Welsh  or  a  Scottish  boy  would  think  these 
elevations  mere  hillocks,  but  in  the  dead  flat  country  of  Flanders 
they  appear  as  mountains.  You  know  that  in  modem  warfare 
even  a  slight  elevation  in  a  flat  country  is  difficult  to  capture, 
and  that  its  possession  is  coveted  because  it  gives  observation 
over  the  surrounding  plains.  If  the  enemy  could  capture  the 
line  of  hills  to  which  1  have  referred,  he  would  be  master  of 
*  See  panonunic  view  on  p.  270. 
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the  narrow  strip  of  country  lying  between  them  and  the  coast 
of  the  Channel  and  of  all  the  country  to  the  north  right  up 
to  the  Yser.  The  last  little  bit  of  Belgium  still  n  'ining  in 
the  possession  of  King  Albert's  army  would  then  ..we  to  be 
given  up,  Dunkirk  would  be  uncovered,  and  the  Allies  would 
be  forced  to  retire  to  the  line  of  the  little  river  Aa. 

It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  line  of  hills  should 
be  held  at  all  costs.  On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  25th 
April,  the  enemy  began  a  series  of  desperate  thrusts  wit'.i  the 
object  of  carrying  Kemmel  Hill.  For  this  purpose  he  struck 
hard  at  the  village  of  Dranoutre,*  which  lies  south-west  of  the 
hill.  He  chose  this  point  of  attack  because  it  was  the  junction 
between  the  British  and  French  forces.  Having  carried  the 
place,  he  pushed  up  the  valley  to  the  west  of  Mont  Kemmel, 
and  at  the  same  time  entered  Kemmel  village.  He  had  now 
turned  the  summit  both  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  and 
its  capture  was  o-'y  a  matter  of  time.  The  French  on  the  hill 
maHe  a  gallant  rt  stance,  and  though  they  were  cut  off,  they 
held  out  for  seven  or  eight  hours.  Surrounded  on  both  sides 
and  overpowered,  the  few  survivors  surrendered,  and  the  hill 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  By  the  morning  of  Friday, 
the  26th,  thev  claimed  6,000  prisoners,  most  of  them  French. 

The  capture  of  Kemmel  Hill  was  a  serious  blow  to  the 
Allies.  It  gave  the  enemy  an  isolated  height  covered  with 
trees,  afforded  him  good  observation  to  the  north,  and 
enabled  him  to  begin  a  gradual  advance  westward  along  the 
chain  of  uplands  towards  the  coast.  Further,  it  made  the  Ypres 
salient  more  and  more  difHcult  to  hold.  The  enemy  now 
pushed  on  to  the  west  of  Kemmel  Hill,  and  reached  the  village 
of  Locre,  which  lies  in  the  depression  between  that  hill  and  the 
Scherpenburg.  It  was  now  his  intention  to  pinch  out  the 
triple  b'lls  behind  Kemmel,  so  that  he  could  command  the 
ground  south  of  Poperinghe.  If  Mont  Noir  and  Mont  Rouge 
could  be  outflanked,  he  would  be  in  a  fair  way  to  capture  Mont 
de  Cats,  and  by  the  time  that  this  height  had  passed  into  his 
possession  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  northern 
plain. 

The  capture  of  Kemmel  Hill  forced  us  to  withdraw  on  the 
Ypres  salient  for  about  two  miles,  and  meanwhile  the  enemy 
crossed  the  Ypres-Comines   Canal   and  canied  Hill  60,  the 
*  See  sketch  map,  p.  271. 
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scene  of  such  fierce  fighting  during  the  Flanders  battle  of 
1915-1916.  It  was,  as  you  know,  merely  a  spoil  bank,  formed 
of  earth  dug  out  to  form  the  canal ;  but  it  was  consecrated  with 
the  blood  of  many  of  our  most  gallant  men,  and  we  yielded  it 
with  great  regret.  Ground  was  also  won  at  St.  Eloi,  where 
the  great  crater  formed  by  our  explosion  still  yawned. 

I  want  you  to  examine  carefuUy  the  little  map  on  page  271. 
It  shows  you  the  17,000  yards  of  line  held  by  us  on  tne  morn- 
ing of  Monday,  29th.  On  that  day  we  faced  the  enemy  from 
the  Ypres-Comines  Canal  to  Meteren,  as  shown  in  the  map. 
Between  the  canal  and  the  hamlet  of  Voormezeele  our  21st 
Division  held  the  line.  Beyond  the  hamlet  the  49th  Division 
continued  the  defence  up  to  the  Kemmel  Brook.  You  will 
notice  that  our  trenches  ran  through  what  *9  called  Ridge 
Wood.  From  the  Kemiticl  Brook  to  the  base  of  the  Scherpen- 
burg  the  2^th  Division  was  stationed ;  and  immediately  on  its 
right,  holding  the  village  of  Locre  and  defending  the  bases 
of  Mont  Rouge  and  Mont  Noir,  lay  the  French.  Bevond 
them  were  the  Australians.  You  will  observe  that  the  village 
of  Locre  lay  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Allied  line,  which  I 
have  just  described.  If  it  could  be  captured,  the  enemy  would 
be  almost  certain  to  win  the  uplands  behind. 

On  the  26th  there  had  been  a  terrible  struggle  for  Locre. 
Three  times,  after  a  terrible  bombardment,  the  Gennans  had 
flung  their  forces  against  it,  and  at  the  third  attempt  had  entered 
the  ruins  of  the  place.  A  counter-attack,  however,  had  driven 
them  out,  and  when  the  story  of  20th  April  opens  the  French 
still  maintained  their  hold  on  the  village.  Meanwhile  our  men, 
though  assailed  with  a  rain  of  shells  and  a  deluge  of  gas,  had 
stoutly  held  on  to  Ridge  Wood  and  Voormezeele.  German 
attacks  on  the  27th  and  28th  had  met  with  no  better  success, 
though  shells  were  now  falling  on  fields  and  villages  hitherto 
untouched  by  the  ravages  of  war. 

A  dense  mist  shrouded  the  landscape  on  the  morning  of 
the  29th,  when,  between  half-past  five  and  seven  o'clock,  the 
German  infantry  was  launched.  Some  eleven  or  thirteen 
divisions  were  hurled  against  the  six  or  seven  Allied  (Uvisions 
holding  the  line.  Six  enemy  divisions  were  thrust  against  the 
French,  who  were  assailed  by  about  eight  bayonets  to  the  yard. 
Following  their  usual  custom,  the  Germans  put  all  their  weight 
into  the  first  blow.    The  first  attack  was  made  through  the 
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mint  of  Voormezeele,  between  th«t  aiit  Division  and  the  49th, 
which  was  holding  Ridge  Wood.  Thr  enemy  carried  the  vil- 
lage, and  reached  its  northern  edge,  but  could  go  no  further. 
Lancashire  and  other  troops  of  the  49th  Division  held  off  the 
enemy  all  morning,  while  Yorkshire  and  South  Africans,  and 
others  immediately  on  their  right,  made  an  equally  fine  defence. 
Four  separate  attacks  were  made  on  the  25th  Division,  but 
the  advancing  waves  were  destroyed  every  time. 

The  fiercest  attack  was  directed  against  the  French  left, 
where  divisions  of  Bavarian  and  Alpine  troops  advanced  in  the 
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Map  showiac  attack  en  agUi  April 

most  determined  manner.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Germans 
made  a  thrust  which  pushed  the  French  back  through  Locre, 
and  brought  them  to  what  our  men  called  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
the  meeting-place  of  five  roads  in  the  depression  between  the 
Scherpenburg  and  Mont  Rouge. 

A  wedge  had  now  been  driven  for  a  thousand  yards 
through  Locre,  and  the  situation  was  dangerous  in  the 
extreme.  The  Germans  were  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Scherpenburg,  and  it  seemed  as  though  they  would 
soon  be  masters  of  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  wedge. 
Had  the    advance   been    carried    forward  for   an   additional 
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fifteen  hundred  yards,  disaster  might  have  been  our  por- 
tion. The  French,  however,  fought  desperately  all  day  and 
far  inco  the  night.  On  the  29th  Locre  changed  hands  no 
fewer  than  four  times.  At  Hyde  Park  Corner  a  splendid  feat 
of  heroism  was  performed.  A  French  officer  rallied  his  men 
and  cried,  "  Follow  me,  my  children."  Fixing  their  bayonets, 
and  dashing  forward  with  hoarse  cheers,  his  Poilus  advanced 
with  such  determination  upon  the  machine-gun  outposts,  which 
were  holding  the  cross-roads,  that  they  turned  and  fled. 

From  noon  onwards  fortune  favoured  the  French,    barly 
in  the  afternoon  counter-attacks  began,  one  of  which  deserves 
special  mention.    A  French  officer  addressed  his  men  thus : 
"Come  on,  comrades.    Let  us  take  Locre  before  it  is  too 
dark  "    They  responded  with  cheers,  and  at  their  head  he  led 
them  right  through  the  village,  on  and  on  towards  Dranoutre, 
until  they  were  stopped  by  their  own  barrage.    For  the  rest  ot 
the  day  the  German  efforts  to  readvance  were  fruitless.     Ihe 
masses  brought  together  for  the  purpose  were  srnashed  to 
atoms  by  the  French  75 's,  and  Ly  dusk,  when  the  fighting  died 
down,  the  French  had  not  only  regained  their  old  line,  but  had 
gone  beyond  for  1,500  yards.    The  ground  recovered  included 
the  Locre  Hospice,  in  the  grounds  of  which  Major  Willie  Red- 
mond lay  buried.  •     .      ,.  .  r  a       u  •*•  u 
The  Germans  had  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat.    As  a  British 
officer  said  next  morning,  "  Fritz  took  the  knock  yesterday." 
Our  men  had  played  their  part  nobly.    Many  of  them  were  young 
drafts,  who  were  in  the  firing-line  for  the  first  time.    Though 
they  were  subjected  to  the  fiercest  strain,  and  gas  shells  fell  so  tast 
and  thick  among  them  that  they  were  forced  to  work  and  sleep 
in  their  masks,  they  "  stuck  it  out  "  like  veterans.    We  shall 
probably  never  know  the  extent  of  the  German  losses  from  the 
rifles  and  machine  guns  of  our  men.    Some  writers  tell  us  that 
more  than  20,000  Germans  bit  the  dust  that  day.    The  Leices- 
ters  at  Voormezeele  stood  like  rocks.    Still  further  north,  where 
our  men  had  to  stem  massed  assaults,  the  same  splendid  endur- 
ance was  exhibited.    The  25th  Division,  for  examole,  did  not 
budge  a  foot,  and  we  are  told  that  their  fire  resembled  a  garden 
hose  playing  upon  the  enemy.    During  the  fighting  the  German 
airmen  followed  the  example  of  their  British  rivals.    They 
flew  very  low,  and  as  they  swooped  above  our  trenches,  poured 
steady  streams  of  bullets  into  them. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

LOOKING    BACKWARD. 

THE  victory  of  29th  April  closed  the  second  phase  of  the 
great  German  onset  which  began  on  21st  March  There- 
after until  27th  May  the  enemy  made  no  attacks  in  force. 
He  was  busy  lickmg  his  wounds  and  preparing  for  his  next 
grtat  onset.  The  French,  however,  gave  him  no  rest.  On  the 
iSth  they  retook  a  hill  south  of  Dickebusch  Lake,  and  five  days 
later  they  made  an  advance  which  improved  their  positions 
between  Mount  Kemmel  and  the  triple  hills  to  the  west 

Let  me  now  briefly  sum  up  the  results  of  the  fighting 
during  the  forty  days  of  incessant  struggle  and  constant  anxiety 
which  had  elapsed  since  March  21st..  The  first  attack  was 
delivered  on  a  fifty-mile  front  with  more  than  forty  divisions 
and  was  preceded  by  the  most  terrific  bombardment  s^ 
tar  kno^yn.  The  blow  was  aimed  at  the  extreme  right  of 
the  British  army,  with  the  object  of  driving  a  wedge  be- 
tween It  and  the  French.  Aided  by  the  thick  mist,  the  enemy 
broke  through  in  that  part  of  the  line  which  we  had  recently 
taken  over  from  the  French  and  had  not  garrisoned  in  sufficient 
strength.  The  result  was  that  the  southern  portion  of  our  line 
had  to  make  a  long  and  costly  retreat.  The  stout  resistance  of  ^ 
our  troops  farther  north  saved  us  from  disaster.  Finally  the 
force  of  the  biuw  slackened,  and  the  arrival  of  French  rein- 
forcenients  prevented  the  enemy  from  reaching  any  of  his 
objectives,  though  he  came  perilously  near  to  them. 

When  the  enemy  saw  that  this  thrust  was  failing,  he  flung 
himself  on  28th  March  against  Vimy  Ridge  and  the  Arras  from 
to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Scarpe.  In  this  attack  he  lUled 
terribly.  He  broke  oflF  the  fighting  almost  at  once,  aad  re- 
newed his  eff^ort  to  break  through  to  Amiens  both  by  way  of 
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Albert  and  to  the  south  of  the  Somme.  Our  resistance  had  now 
stiffened,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  April  the  enemy 
made  no  further  gains  of  consequence. 

Again  he  shifted  his  battle-ground,  and  on  9th  April,  between 
Givenchy  and  Fleurbaix,  flung  ten  or  twelve  divisions  against 
the  Portuguese,  who  held  the  centre  of  the  line.     The  Portu- 
guese gave  way,  but  on  the  wings  a  fine  resistance  was  made. 
The  Lys  was  reached,  and  the  attack  showed  signs  of  petering 
out  in  an  ever- narrowing  salient,  which  was  dangerous  to  hold 
and  useless  to  continue.     As  soon  as  the  Germans  perceived 
that  they  were  fighting  in  a  blind  alley,  they  struck  north  of 
the  I^ys  with  three  or  four  divisions.    At  first  they  were  suc- 
cessful :    we  had  to  abandon  Armentieres,  and,  after  a  fierce 
struggle,  Bailleul.     On   15th  April  he  strove  again  to  break 
down  our  resistance  at  Givenchy,  and  to  cross  the  La  Bassee 
Canal  at  Hinges,  but  only  achieved  a  costly  failure.     He  then 
made   a   separate  attack   on  the   Belgian  army,   in  the  hope 
of  cutting  off  the  Ypres  salient  at  its  base.     Thanks  to  the 
splendid  staunchness  of  the  Belgians,  the  biters  were  bitten. 
The  Belgians,  you  will  remember,  drove   the   enemy   into  a 
flooded  area  of  swamp  and  morass.     The  Germans  knew  the 
routes  across  this  dangerous  region  ;  but  in  tlie  panic  of  retreat 
they  missed  their  way,  and  were  driven  into  the  bogs,  where 
numbers  of  them  were  shot  down,  and  700  were  forced  to 
surrender.     Besides   winning   back   all   the   ground   lost,   the 
Belgians  captured  a  field  gun,  ten  machine  guns,  and  other 
booty.    They  claimed  to  have  killed  over  2,000  Germans. 

Then  came  the  attacks  on  the  hills  which  I  have  described 
in  the  former  chapter.  You  know  that  they  ended  in  complete 
defeat.  The  enemy  was  fought  to  a  standstill :  he  did  not 
make  the  smallest  progress  on  any  part  of  the  front.  On  29th 
April  our  soldiers  showed  all  the  valour  and  doggedness  of 
those  who  fought  and  died  in  the  First  and  Second  Battles  of 
Ypres.  At  the  end  of  the  day  their  confidence  in  uUimate 
victory  was  redoubled. 

Though  the  enemy  had  failed,  he  had  by  no  means  come  to 
the  end  of  his  tether.  Before  the  month  of  May  was  out  he 
had  begun  another  thrust,  which  carried  him  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Marne  and  gave  him  ground  over  which  he  had  advanced 
and  rbtired  as  far  back  as  September  1914,  We  shall  read  the 
story  of  this  great  but  unavailing  onset  in  later  chapters. 


Caught  by  the  Tide  of  War :  French  Refugcea  from  Oo  Loat  Vaiagca. 

{Frtm  Ih4fii(lurt  fy  F.  MatOMia.     By ptrmution  rf  Tlu  Spktn.) 

Homeleu,  in  many  cmses  for  the  second  time,  whole  families  were  adrift  on  the  crowded 
roads  seeliine  refuge  from  the  Oerman  gnns,  and  sturdy  British  soldieis  frequently  gave  a  lift 
to  the  tired  children  and  their  mothers. 
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You  will  be  interested  to  read  the  letter  which  the  Queen 
sent  to  our  soldiers  during  the  days  of  their  terrible  ordeal.  It 
runs  as  follows  : — 

"  To  the  Men  of  our  Navy,  Army,  and  Air  Force. 

"  I  send  this  message  to  tell  every  man  how  much  we,  the  women  of 
the  British  Empire  at  home,  watch  and  pray  for  you  during  the  long  hours 
of  these  days  of  stress  and  endurance.  ,         ,   ,  .      . 

"  Our  pride  in  you  is  immeasurable,  our  hope  unbounded,  our  trust 
absolute.  You  are  fighting  in  the  cause  of  Righteousness  and  Freedom ; 
fighting  to  defend  the  children  and  women  of  our  land  from  the  honors 
that  have  overtaken  other  countries ;  fighting  for  our  very  existence  as  a 
People  at  Home  and  Across  the  Seas.  You  are  offering  your  aU.  You 
hold  back  nothing,  and  day  by  day  you  show  a  love  so  great  that  no  man 
can  have  greater.  ,       ,  ,.    .  n  ^u 

"  We,  on  our  part,  send  forth,  with  full  hearts  and  unfaltenng  will,  the 

lives  we  hold  most  dear.  . 

"  We  too  are  striving  in  all  ways  possible  to  make  the  war  victonous. 
I  know  that  I  am  expressing  what  is'felt  by  thousands  of  wives  and  mothers 
when  I  say  that  we  are  determined  to  help  one  another  in  keeping  your 
homes  ready  against  your  glad  home-coming. 

"  In  God's  Name  we  bless  you,  and  by  His  Help  we,  too,  will  do  our 
best." 

To  this  noble  and  heartfelt  letter  Sir  Douglas  Haig  re- 
sponded in  the  name  of  the  Army  : — 

"  The  message  which  your  Majesty  has  sent  to  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  in  the  name  of  the  women  of  the  British  Empire,  will  inspire  with 
new  strength  and  fresh  determination  all  those  brave  men  from  every  part 
of  our  Empire  who,  on  the  battlefields  of  France  and  Flanders,  are  fighting 
so  gallantly  for  all  that  they  hold  most  dear.  They  who  with  their  own 
eves  daily  see  women  and  children  homeless,  once  peaceful  villages  and 
towns  once  prosperous  ruined  and  in  flames,  are  resolved  that,  come  what 
mav,  their  own  loved  ones  and  homes  shall  not  share  that  suftenng. 

""No  peril  can  be  too  great,  no  sacrifice  too  extreme,  to  save  their 
country  from  such  a  fate.  Side  by  side  with  our  gaUant  AlUes.  whose 
wrong  we  feel  as  our  own,  and  as  our  own  are  determined  to  set  right,  we 
will  TCrsevere  in  the  fight  against  all  odds  until  victory  is  at  last  achieved. 
In  this  great  struggle  we  are  heartened  by  the  love  and  confidence  of  the 
women  of  the  British  Empire,  to  which  your  Majesty's  most  gracious 
message  has  given  such  moving  expression." 

I  will  conclude  this  chapter  by  telling  you  a  strange  story. 
On  the  Mont  de  Cats,  which  looks  f.cross  to  Kemmel  and  Bail- 
leul  is  a  great  monastery  of  Trappist  monks,  so  called  because 
the  order  to  which  they  belong  was  founded  at  a  place  called 
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La  Trappe,  in  Normandy.  The  rule  of  the  order  is  very  severe. 
The  monks  cut  themselves  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
world,  and  impose  upon  themselves  a  vow  of  perpetual  silence. 
To  this  monastery,  m  the  autumn  of  1914,  came  a  column  of 
German  cavalry.  The  officer  in  command  kicked  o^en  the 
door  of  the  chapel,  and,  revolver  in  hand,  looked  within.  He 
saw  the  monks  at  their  prayers,  and  he  observed  that  not  a 
head  was  turned  at  his  coming.  Impressed  by  the  sight,  he 
strode  away,  and  all  that  the  monks  heard  was  his  heavy  foot- 
fall and  the  clinking  of  his  spurs  as  he  crossed  the  flagstones. 
Other  bodies  of  Germans  passed  ;  some  of  them  behaved 
civilly,  others  in  the  usual  boorish  manner.  One  night,  when 
the  enemy  had  been  driven  down  to  Meteren,  they  left  behind 
them  a  wounded  boy  ofllcer,  with  many  ribbons  on  his  breast. 
He  was  Prince  Max  of  Hesse,  a  cousin  of  the  Kaiser.  The 
abbot  of  the  monasterv  tended  him  in  his  last  hours,  and  ere 
the  prince  breathed  his  last  he  thanked  his  host  for  his  courtesy, 
and  sent  messages  to  his  own  people. 

That  night  his  body  was  earned  down  into  the  valley,  and 
was  buried  secretly  by  the  village  priest.  Some  time  after- 
wards the  Kaiser  sent  word  to  the  priest,  desiring  to  know 
the  whereabouts  of  his  cousin's  grave.  To  this  message  the 
brave  priest  replied,  "  Tell  the  Kaiser  that  I  will  let  him  know 
the  prince's  burial-place  when  there  are  no  more  German 
soldiers  in  Belgium,  and  when  restitution  is  made  for  the 
crimes  committed  against  our  people." 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 


THE  THIRD   GERMAN   OFFENSIVE. 

AFTER  the  heavy  defeat  which  the  Germans  sustained  in 
^. Flanders  on  29th  April  a  lull  of  a  full  month  set  in. 
During  this  time  they  were  making  preparations  for  their 
third  great  thrust.  Before  I  proceed  to  describe  the  fighting 
which  began  on  27th  March,  let  me  remind  you  once  more  that 
owing  to  the  collapse  of  Russia  the  enemy  was  able  to  reinforce 
his  troops  upon  the  Western  front,  and  mass  against  the  Allies 
far  more  men  than  they  could  put  into  the  field.  All  thesfi 
troops  belonged  to  the  same  nation,  and  therefore  they  fomied 
a  much  more  united  and  solid  force  than  that  of  the  Allies. 
They  were  Germans  all,  while  on  the  Allied  side  troops  of  a 
score  or  more  nations  fought  together — ^Englishmen,  Scotsmen, 
Irishmen,  Frenchmen,  Americans,  Portuguese,  Canadians, 
Australians,  New  Zealanders,  South  Africans,  Algerians,  Sene- 
gambians,  and  so  on :  men  of  widely  different  race,  language, 
and  colour.  You  can  easily  understand  that  the  Germans  were 
at  a  great  advantage  in  having  armies  composed  of  men  of  one 
nation,  speaking  the  same  language,  living  in  the  same  land 
under  the  same  government,  and  having  the  same  general  aims 
and  ideas. 

In  addition  to  this  advantage  and  to  that  of  superior  numbers, 
they  were  in  a  better  geographical  position  than  the  Allies  for 
taking  the  offensive.  They  held  what  are  called  the  interior  lines 
— ^that  is,  they  were  on  the  inside  of  a  crescent-shaped  front,  while 
the  Allies  were  outside.  Roughly  speaking,  their  front  from 
the  North  Sea  to  the  Vosges  resembled  the  letter  D  turned  the 
wrong  way  about.  Along  the  upright  of  the  Q  the  Germans 
could  mass  their  troops  and  send  them  rapidly  to  any  part 
of  the  line  which  they  wished  to  attack.     In  order  to  meet 
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them  the  Allies  would  have  to  convey  their  troops  round  the 
bulge. 

There  was  still  another  advantage  on  which  the  enemy  could 
count.  He  had  discovered  a  method  of  collecting  troops  for 
an  attack  in  such  a  way  that  they  were  hidden  from  tRe  eyes 
of  our  airmen.  When  the  attacking  forces  were  secretly  assem- 
bled m  villages  thirty  or  forty  miles  behind  the  firing  line,  the 
Germans,  by  means  of  their  excellent  system  of  railways,  could 
keep  up  a  continual  flood  of  troops  upon  the  sector  marked  out 
for  attack.  They  could  thus  begin  the  battle  with  a  certain 
number  of  divisions,  and  while  the  Allies  were  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  attack  was  real  or  only  a  feint,  they  could  send 
through  the  night  darkened  train  after  darkened  train  full 
of  soldiers  to  the  desired  places,  and  as  the  trains  arrived 
niarch  the  men  on  to  the  battlefield.  In  this  way  they  were 
able  to  surprise  us.  They  had  done  so  twice  already;  in 
the  thrust  which  I  am  about  to  describe  they  surprised  us  a 
third  time.  They  attacked  in  deep,  dense  masses,  so  that  the 
force  of  the  blow  could  be  sustained  by  continual  pressure  from 
tne  rear ;  and  they  trained  their  artillerymen  to  bring  up  light 
pieces  and  use  them  almost  as  part  of  the  infantry. 

ir  ^^^.^'■^*  ^^°^  ^^^  ^^'^^^  o"  a  fifty-mile  front,  from  the 
Vimy  Ridge  to  the  Oise  ;  the  second,  between  La  Basste  and 
Armentieres,  afterwards  extending  into  Flanders ;  and  the  third, 
between  Soissons  and  Rhelms.  Perhaps  you  think  that  by  thus 
striking  blows  at  widely  separated  parts  of  the  Allied  lines 
there  was  no  method  in  the  German  madness,  but  you  will 
soon  discover  your  mistake.  The  enemy  argued  somewhat  as 
follows  :  I  have  more  men  than  the  Allies  ;  I  hold  the  interior 
lines,  and  I  can  strike  when  and  where  I  please.  My  armies 
are  composed  of  men  of  one  nation,  controlled  by  one  mind 
and  I  can  take  my  foes  by  surprise.  My  best  plan  is  to  strike 
heavily,  first  at  this  sector  and  then  at  that,  a  considerable  dis- 
t  ance  away  from  the  former  sector.  I  may  not  be  able  to  separate 
the  Allied  armies,  but  I  shall,  in  time,  break  down  their  defensive 
system,  force  them  to  use  up  their  reserves,  and  by  hitting  them 
constant  blows  where  they  least  expect  them,  shake  their  confi- 
dence and  break  down  their  determination.  By  smashing  their 
defensive  systems  I  shall  drive  them  from  their  trench^  and 
make  them  fight  in  the  open,  where  my  masses  of  men  can 
overwhelm  them.    While  doing  this  I  shall  keep  a  large  striking 


How  the  British  helped  to 

When  the  third  German  offensive  opened,  the  British  troops  in  the  line  before  Rheims  were  »tationed 
fall  strength  by  fresh  drafts  of  young  troops  from  home.  The  Germans  attacked  in  overwhslmiag 
straight  for  the  Aisne.     Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  6ghting,  many  small  parties  of  our  infantry  were  cot 


hold  tht  Lin*  befor*  Rlwiilia.  [Sy  ptrmistien  if  Tki  Graphic. 

on  both  ndet  of  Craonne.  Amonff  them  was  the  50th  Diviiion,  which  had  been  recently  brought  up  to 
stren^,  and  used  no  fewer  than  a  liundred  Tanks.  Resorting  largely  to  outflanking  tactics,  they  moved 
nif.     The  above  illustration  shows  such  a  party,  surrounded  but  making  a  delermine<l  stand. 
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force  ready  to  fling  against  any  part  of  the  line  where  I  see  a 
promising  opening.  I  must  do  all  this  very  quickly,  for  I  have 
only  a  few  months  at  my  disposal.  The  Americans  arc  arriving 
fast,  and  before  the  campaigning  season  is  over  they  will  prob- 
ably be  in  such  force  that  the  scale  will  be  turned  against  me. 
So  my  plan  is  to  strike  hard  and  often  at  widely  separated  parts 
of  the  line,  and  wherever  I  see  an  opening,  push  heavy  forces 
against  it  with  the  utmost  speed." 

Now  it  was  just  this  policy  which  had  succeeded  against  the 
Russians.  You  will  remember  that  the  Germans  broke  through 
on  the  Donajetz  in  1915,  and  forced  the  Russians  to  make  a 
long  and  costly  retreat.  Against  the  ever-withdrawing  battle- 
front  tb"  Germans  struck  blow  after  blow,  and  created  salient 
after  sa-.^ut,  which  they  attempted  to  cut  off.  They  did  not 
succeed  in  destroying  the  Russian  armies,  but  they  subjected 
them  to  such  a  terrible  strain  that  the  Russian  soldiers  lost 
heart,  and  were  no  longer  keen  for  the  fight.  In  the  end,  as 
you  know,  they  went  all  to  ♦>ioces.  This  result  *he  Germans 
hoped  to  accomplish  in  the  \\  •  >  r  They  believed  that  repeated 
blows  at  different  sections  oi  the  line  would  Acary  and  dis- 
hearten the  Allies,  and  reduce  them  to  such  a  condition  that 
they  would  no  longer  be  able  to  make  an  effective  resistance. 
******* 

I  need  not  trouble  you  with  an  account  of  the  Aisne  front 
upon  which  the  Germans  launched  their  third  great  attack  on 
27th  May.  You  will  find  a  full  description  of  it  on  pages 
248-249  of  our  second  volume.  On  27th  Rtay  two  arniies 
belonging  to  the  Crown  Prince's  command  were  set  in  motion. 
One  of  these  armies,  the  Seventh,  under  General  von  Boehm, 
was  assembled  in  the  wooded  country  north  of  the  Ailette,  to 
which,  you  will  rememb'^r,  the  French  withdrew  in  April. 
This  army  was  to  attack  the  Ladies'  Road  between  Pinon  and 
Craonne.  (See  diagram  on  page  98,  Vol.  VIII.)  On  the  left  of 
this  army  lay  the  First  German  Army,  extending  to  beyond 
Rheims.  Both  armies  had  been  strongly  reinforced  from  the 
troops  with  which  von  Hutier  had  made  his  great  drive.  In 
all,  some  forty  divisions  were  detailed  for  the  attack,  and  on  the 
third  day  of  the  battle  five  more  divisions  were  thrown  into 
the  fight. 

The  long,  narrow-topped  ridge  knovm  as  the  Ladies'  Road 
is  very  familiar  to  you.    It  is  a  mere  riband  of  shell-torn  sand, 
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in  places  only  about  two  hundred  yards  across,  and  nowhere 
more  than  one  thousand  yards  wide.  On  either  side  the  ground 
drops  so  sharply  that  infantry  half-way  up  the  slope  arc  fairly 
safe  from  artillery  fire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defenders  of 
the  ridge  have  no  room  to  manreuvre,  and  they  cannot  retreat 
even  for  a  short  distance  without  losing  the  crest.  I  need  not 
remind  you  of  the  terrible  struggles  which  have  taken  place 
along  this  famous  highway.  It  is  one  of  the  most  blood-sodden 
battlegrounds  in  all  the  world.  Generals  Haig  and  Smith- 
Dorrien  vainly  strove  to  scale  it;  but  the  French  bluecoats, 
creeping  fon^ard  inch  by  inch,  managed  to  gain  a  footing  on  it 
in  .he  yeai  1917.  You  have  not  forgotten,  I  am  sure,  the  terrible 
scenes  which  took  place  at  the  Dragon's  Cave,  Malmaison  Fort, 
and  the  Montpamasse  Quarry.* 

In  the  Forest  of  Pir.on  the  trenches  lay  on  the  hills,  tor  most 
of  the  ground  was  too  marshy  for  entrenchments.  In  this  sec- 
tion each  side  had  built  blockhouses,  and  from  these  they  con- 
stantly made  raids  on  each  other.  The  kind  of  fighting  that 
went  on  resembled  frontier  warfare  in  an  unsettled  country. 

At  4  a.m.  on  the  -noming  of  27th  May  the  enemy  flung  a 
terrible  barrage,  two  miles  deep,  of  high-explosive  and  gas 
shells,  which  filled  the  emplacements  of  the  guns  with  poison- 
ous vapour,  against  the  six  divisions  holding  the  line  from  the 
Forest  of  Pinon  to  Craonne.    The  defenders  could  make  no 

d  against  the  masses  of  Germans  in  gas  masks,  who  soon 
down  upon  them  behind  the  cover  of  artificial  smoke 
clouds.  They  were  speedily  broken  up  into  groups,  fighting 
to  the  bitter  end  in  scraps  of  trench,  quarries,  or  dug-outs. 
Many  of  them  preferred  to  die  rather  than  surrender.  The 
battalions  holding  the  Pinon  Forest  in  the  valley  north  of  the 
Ladies'  Road  could  neither  be  relieved  nor  reinforced.  From 
the  first  their  position  was  hopeless.  They  sent  off  a  carrier 
pigeon  with  a  message  stating  that  they  had  fortified  themselves 
as  best  they  could,  and  would  fight  to  the  last.  They  must 
have  held  out  for  some  forty-eight  hours,  for  a  second  message 
was  received  from  them  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday. 

The  Ladies'  Road  was  now  lost,  but  a  stubborn  stand  was 
made  between  Craonne  and  Berry-au-Bac,  where  four  British 
divisions— the  8th,  21st,  50th,  and  25th — were  holding  the  line. 
•  See  Vol.  VIII.,  Chapter  IX. 
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These  four  divisions  had  fousht  aknost  continuously  for  two 
months  in  Picardy  and  Flanders,  and  had  been  sent  to  the 
Rheims  sector  for  a  rest.  A  certain  proportion  of  them  were 
new  drafts,  youns  soldiers  without  any  experience  of  heavy 
fighting ;  nevertheless,  as  we  shall  see,  they  fought  like  veterans, 
and  in  every  way  proved  themselves  true  Britons  of  the  old 
dogged  breed.  Agamst  these  weary  men — reinforced  by  untried 
youngsters  from  the  Home  Counties — the  Germans  flung  some 
twenty-five  divisions,  supported  by  some  fifteen  other  divisions 
in  reserve,  and  by  a  hundred  Tanks,  the  largest  fleet  which 
they  had  so  far  sent  into  action.  The  rolling  plain  of  Cham- 
pagne was  excellent  ground  for  the  advance  of  these  monsters. 
On  Sunday  evening  our  men  "  stood  to  "  in  expectation  of  an 
attack,  and  at  one  in  the  morning  the  bombardment  began. 
It  is  said  that  the  Kaiser  was  early  on  the  scene,  and  that  he 
took  up  his  station  in  a  tower  from  which  he  couid  see  the 
swelling  Aisne  region  and  the  progress  of  his  troops. 

The  brunt  of  the  attack  fell  on  the  50th  Division,  holding  the 
left  end  of  the  line.  Upon  this  division  the  bombardment  was 
heaviest,  and  against  it  the  enemy  sent  overwhelming  numbers. 
Our  men  held  on  until  they  were  submerged  by  the  gray-green 
avalanche,  and  then  were  forced  to  retire  to  their  second  line. 
The  same  fate  overtook  the  French  division  on  the  crest  to  their 
right,  and  it,  too,  was  forced  to  retire.  Never  for  more  than  a 
moment,  however,  did  these  two  divisions  lose  touch  with  each 
other  as  they  retreated  towards  the  river.  They  were  harassed 
by  many  low-flying  aeroplanes,  which  swooped  down  upon 
them  with  bombs,  and  by  a  withering  fire  of  bullets  from 
machine  guns. 

The  enemy  pushed  rapidly  through  Craonne,  and  made  for 
the  bridgeheads  on  the  Aisne.  According  to  their  custom,  they 
trickled  past  the  groups  of  defenders,  and  cut  off  many  small 

Earties.  Meanwhile  an  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  Aisne 
ridges,  but  so  rapid  was  the  enemy  advance  that  all  of  them 
could  not  be  destroyed.  Unhappily,  some  of  our  officers  lost 
their  lives  as  one  of  the  bridges  was  blown  into  the  air.  Those 
of  our  men  who  made  their  way  to  the  river  found  the  Germans 
there  before  them.  The  Aisne  Canal,  which  runs  parallel  with 
the  river,  proved  a  sc;rious  obstacle  to  some  of  them  :  they  were 
trapped,  and  many  fell  or  were  forced  to  surrender.  A  British- 
French  convoy  reached  at  Maizy  the  bridge  which  had  not  been 
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destroyed,  only  to  find  it  in  the  hands  of  three  or  four  hundred 

Germans.  ,  ••      .     ».      • 

Now  I  must  interrupt  my  narrative  to  describe  the  heroism 
of  a  British  gunner,  and  another  incident  of  interest.  When  the 
Germans  drove  down  upon  his  battery  he  made  a  dash  for  the 
canal  dragging  along  with  iiim  a  wounded  comrade.  He  looked 
about  for  a  means  of  crossing  the  water,  and  saw  a  boat  on 
the  other  side.  Placing  his  wounded  friend  in  a  bit  of  cover 
on  the  bank,  he  swam  across  and  brought  back  the  boat  under 
heavy  fire.  He  then  helped  his  wounded  friend  into  it,  and 
some  thirty  other  men  swarmed  on  board.  Then  began  a  most 
tragic  passage.  Before  the  other  side  was  reached  twenty-nine 
out  of  the  thirty  had  been  killed  ;  only  the  heroic  gunner,  his 
wounded  friend,  and  another  man  remained  alive.  When  the 
boat  touched  the  farther  shore  their  adventures  were  by  no 
means  at  an  end.  Between  the  canal  and  the  river  stretched 
a  small  strip  of  land,  crossed  and  recrossed  by  barbed  wire. 
The  gunner  dragged  his  comrade  through  the  wire,  waded  with 
him  through  the  river  with  the  water  up  to  his  neck,  and  finally 
found  safety  in  a  wood.  Later  on  this  hero  handed  over  his 
charge  to  a  field  ambulance. 

A  British  motor  ambulance  convoy  of  five  cars  had  an  ex- 
citing adventure  while  retiring  with  wounded  ofllicers  and  men. 
A  German  patrol  suddenly  appeared  in  front  of  it,  and  the 
ambulances  were  forced  to  turn  right  about  and  return.  As  they 
rushed  at  top  speed  through  the  German  lines  they  came  to  a 
steep  hill.  This  delayed  them,  and  the  Germans  nearly  caught 
them  up.  In  the  very  nick  of  time,  however,  some  French 
infantry  appeared,  and  the  enemy  made  off.  The  ambulances 
then  whirled  about,  and  managed  to  reach  their  hospital  safely. 
During  the  retreat  the  roads  were  thronged  with  transport 
of  every  description,  and  with  long  lines  of  villagers  carrying 
with  them  such  household  possessions  as  they  were  loath  to 
leave  behind.  A  large  number  of  these  poor  creatures  were 
stopped  by  the  Germans  at  Maizy,  and  were  forced  to  return. 

By  the  morning  of  the  28th  the  Allied  line  had  been  pushed 
back  beyond  the  Aisne.  Our  men  and  the  French  were  now 
on  what  is  known  as  the  Tardenois  plateau,  the  watershed 
between  the  Aisne  and  the  Marne.  It  is  broken  country,  not 
too  well  provided  with  roads,  and  open  in  the  centre— a  region  of 
scattered  hamlets,  large  farms,  and  deep,  winding  valleys.    The 
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Known  ■■  the  "Lion  of  the  Argonne"  because  of  hit  briiliant  work  in  that  region  in  the 
earljr  months  of  the  war.  He  commanded  the  troops  holding  the  line  round  Rheims.  Fnrthn 
details  of  his  career  are  given  on  page  392. 
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Upper  Ourcq  flows  through  it  on  the  western  side,  where  there 
are  a  number  of  great  woods,  the  largest  of  them  being  the 
Forest  of  Villers-Cotterets.  On  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Mame,  which,  unlike  the  Oise,  flows  through 
hard,  firm  ground.  On  the  northern  bank  overlooking  the  flat 
river  plain  are  a  series  of  heights  which  give  a  great  advantage 
to  an  enemy  advancing  from  the  north. 

To  those  of  our  men  who  wore  the  Mons  ribbon  the  western 
side  of  the  Tardenois  plateau  was  very  familiar.  During  the 
retreat  our  troops  marched  through  the  Forest  of  Villers- 
Cotterets  towards  the  Mame.  At  Niry,  south  of  the  Forest, 
L  Battery  won  undying  fame ;  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
the  4th  German  Caval^  Brigade  was  driven  back  in  rout,  leav- 
ing eight  guns  in  our  hands.  In  the  Forest  the  Irish  Guards, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  engaged  in  serious  fighting. 

On  the  28th  the  Germans  continued  their  drive  towards  the 
south  and  south-west.    There  was  fierce  fighting  between  the 
Aisne  and  its  tributary  the  Vesle,*  and  the  latter  stream  was 
crossed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bazoches  and  Fismes.f    At 
Fismes  a  British  cyclist  battalion  earned  great  praise  for  its 
dogged  resistance.    During  the  retreat  French  and  British  were 
frequently  swept  together,  and  fought  side  by  side.    In  a  wood 
south  of  the  Aisne,  for  example,  a  brigade  of  one  of  our  dm 
sions  linked  up  with  part  of  a  French  Territorial  regiment, 
composed  of  men  between  forty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age. 
Young  Britons  and  elderly  Frenchmen,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
fought  to  the  last.    Of  the  British  practically  none  escaped. 
The  French  Territorials  who  survived  were  filled  with  admira- 
tion for  the  heroism  of  their  young  allies.    It  was  noticed  that 
on  the  roads  leading  to  the  rear  French  and  British  who  were 
wounded  but  able  to  walk  helped  each  other  along  in  perfect 
comradeship. 
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AT  the  close  of  28th  May  the  Germans  siimmed  up  the  results 
r\  of  the  two  days'  battle.  They  claimed  that  the  attack  of 
the  German  Crown  Prince  to  the  south  of  Laon  on  the  r  nh  led 
to  a  complete  success.  They  said  that  the  French  and  British 
divisions  there  stationed  were  completely  defeated.  The  Ladies' 
Road  had  been  carried  by  storm,  and  after  a  tremendous  bom- 
bardment "  our  incomparable  infantry "  at  daybreak  com- 
pletely took  the  enemy  by  surprise  between  Vauxillon  and 
Craonne.  The  Allies,  so  we  are  told,  offered  only  a  slight 
resistance,  and  towards  the  afternoon,  amidst  steady  fighting, 
the  Aisne  was  reached  between  Vailly  and  Berry-au-Bac.  In 
the  afternoon  the  Aisne  was  crossed,  and  the  battle  was  carried 
into  the  area  which  had  remained  imtouched  by  the  war  since 
19 1 4.  The  Allies  were  driven  from  the  fortified  wooded  heights 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Vesle,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day 
the  Germans  had  captured  the  southern  bank  on  both  sides  of 
Fismes.    Some  15,000  prisoners  had  been  taken. 

An  eleven-mile  advance  had  thus  been  made,  and  Soissons 
had  been  entered.  The  old  city,  with  its  famous  cathedral  and 
great  stone  mansions,  had  been  fiercely  bombarded.  On  Mon- 
day some  1,200  high-explosive  and  fire-raising  shells  had  be«i 
hurled  on  the  place,  and  now  it  was  a  mass  of  smoking  ruins. 
The  French  defending  the  town  were  worn  out  with  thirty 
hours  of  unceasing  combat,  and  were  forced  to  retire  to  the 
hills  to  the  west.  The  Germans,  however,  could  not  emerge 
from  the  town ;  for  French  guns  were  trained  upon  it,  and 
every  time  their  troops  attempted  to  leave  it  they  were  swept 
away.    Meanwhile,  on  the  Allied  right  to  the  north-west  of 
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Rheims,  a  strong  stand  was  being  made  by  the  British.  It  is 
most  important  to  note  that  this  resistance  on  the  right,  along 
with  that  made  by  the  French  holding  the  heights  immediately 
to  the  west  of  Soissons,  proved  the  salvation  of  the  Allies  and 
the  undoing  of  the  Germans. 

Four  hundred  thousand  Germans  were  now  ovemuming 
the  Tardenois  plateau.  Look  at  the  map  on  page  284,  and 
find  the  little  town  of  Fire-en-Tardenois.  You  observe  that  it 
stands  on  the  Upper  Ourcq,  and  on  the  railway  running  from 
the  valley  of  that  river  through  Fismes  to  Rheims.  It  is  a 
small  country  town  with  an  mteresting  church  and  a  tenth 
century  castle  picturesquely  perched  on  a  hill.  .  Its  mam 
interest  for  us,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  junction 
of  many  roads,  snd  that  the  Germans,  making  for  the  Marnc, 
intended  it  to  be  their  main  centre  of  supply. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  enemy's  advance  guard,  sup- 
ported by  machine-gun  sections,  engineers,  armoured  cars,  and 
squadrons  of  Uhlans,  came  swarming  towards  the  town.  Already 
German  aeroplanes  were  flying  low  over  the  place,  sweepii^  the 
streets  with  machine-gim  fire,  dropping  bombs,  and  setting  fire  to 
the  houses.  The  troops  of  a  French  division  which  had  played 
a  glorious  part  in  the  Battle  of  Verdun  were  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  holding  up  the  German  advance  in  order  to  prevent  the  retreat 
from  becommg  a  rout.  For  sixteen  hours  these  gallant  fellows 
resisted  the  furious  and  ceaseless  attacks  of  the  enemy  masses. 
Though  outnumbered  by  eight  to  one,  they  refused  to  be  swept 
aside.  Meanwhile  their  machine  guns  and  armoured  cars 
played  havoc  with  the  German  columns,  and  in  this  work  they 
were  assisted  by  French  aeroplanes,  which  dropped  bombs  from 
a  height  of  a  hundred  feet  or  less. 

Towards  midnight  the  Germans  brought  up  two  fresh  divi- 
sions, and  delivered  a  general  attack  on  the  town.  All  through 
the  night  there  was  Asperate  fighting  from  house  to  house. 
At  dawn  the  street  crossings  were  heaped  with  corpses,  and 
still  the  enemy  was  not  master  of  the  place.  At  seven  o'clock 
the  sorely  tried  Frenchmen  leaped  forward  in  a  coimter-attack, 
which  pushcKl  back  the  Germans  some  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  entrance  to  the  town.  This  heroism,  however,  was  of  no 
~  avail ;  for  an  hour  later  the  enemy  advanced  again  in  such  strength 
that  the  wearied  dtfenders,  in  order  to  escape  capture,  were 
obliged  to  fall  back.  They  left  Fire  in  perfect  order,  and  before 
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doing  so  destroyed  everything  in  it  that  could  possibly  be  of 
use  to  the  enemy. 

By  the  morning  of  Thursday  German  advance  troops 
appeared  on  the  hills  above  the  Marne  all  the  way  from 
Chateau-Thierry  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dormans — a  distance 
of  ten  miles.  In  seventy-two  hours  they  had  pushed  forward 
nearly  thirty  miles,  and  had  created  a  salient  or  pocket  whicl 
was  soon  to  prove  a  trap  of  their  own  making.  Now  that  -o 
Marne  has  again  come  mto  the  picture,  let  me  remind  you 
that  in  September  1914  the  Germans  crossed  the  river,  and 
pushed  southward  for  more  than  thirty  miles. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  battle  the  pocket  which  the  enemy 
had  created  was  shaped  something  like  the  letter  V.  The  apex 
of  the  salient  lay  on  the  Marne  between  Chateau-Thierry  and 
Dormans  ;  the  eastern  front  ran  north-east  in  front  of  Rheims ; 
and  the  western  front  lay  along  the  highroad  from  Soissons  to 
Chateau-Thierry.  The  advance  had  been  forced  to  take  this 
curious  shape  because  of  the  resistance  made  at  Soissons  on 
the  west  and  Rheims  on  the  east.  The  enemy  had  carried 
Soissons,  but  could  not  advance  from  it  because  the  French 
were  holding  the  heights  to  the  west.  Again  and  again  he  tried 
to  emerge,  but  again  and  again  he  was  driven  back  with  heavy 
loss.  Outside  R^heims,  British  and  French  troops  under  Gen- 
eral Gouraud  were  making  a  most  stubborn  resistance.  It  is 
true  that  they  had  to  give  some  ground,  but  they  kept  the  comer 
firm.  Their  commander  was  a  man  of  rare  intelligence  and 
firm  will,  who  had  the  complete  confidence  of  his  men.  Before 
the  war  he  had  won  a  great  reputation  in  French  colonial  expe- 
ditions. In  the  early  days  of  the  great  struggle  he  commanded 
the  Moroccans  in  the  Argonne,  and  later  led  the  French  in 
Gallipoli,  where  he  was  wounded  by  a  shell  and  lost  his  right 
arm.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  lead  the  Fourth  French 
Army. 

Held  at  the  two  comers,  the  Germans  advanced,  in  the 
middle  along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  with  their  faces  to  the 
Mame.  They  thus  created  a  long  wedge,  capable  of  being 
attacked  on  three  sides.  A  terrible  mistake  had  been  made,  and 
the  Allies  had  been  afforded  an  opportunity  of  which,  as  you 
will  leam,  they  took  full  advantage. 
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BY  Thursday,  30th  May,  the  German  High  Command  had 
discovered  that  the  V-shaped  pocket  which  had  been 
created  between  the  Aisne  and  the  Mame  was  all  too  narrow 
for  the  safety  of  the  troops  within  it.  If  you  study  the  map 
on  page  284,  you  will  easily  understand  how  this  pocket  came 
into  being.  By  the  evening  of  28th  May  the  Aisne  had  been 
crossed,  and  the  German  line  ran  from  Vauxillon  to  the  Aisne 
at  Vailly,  thence  eastward  to  Courcy,  north  of  Rheims.  A  day 
later  it  had  advanced  to  Soissons  on  the  west,  and  to  just  out- 
side Rheims  on  the  east.  The  resistance  at  these  two  points 
held  up  the  advance  at  the  sides,  but  in  the  centre  it  made 

freat  headway.  The  German  line  on  29th  May  sagged  between 
oissons  and  Rheims,  and  on  the  following  day,  when  it  had 
reached  and  passed  F^e-en-Tardenois,  it  sagged  still  more. 
On  the  31st,  while  the  Allies  still  held  the  Germans  in  Soissons 
and  in  front  of  Rheims,  the  Mame  was  reached,  and  the  salient 
assumed  the  V-shape  as  shown  on  the  map. 

The  two  pivot  cities,  Soissons  and  Rheims,  have  already 
figured  many  times  in  our  pages  as  the  scenes  of  struggle. 
Soissons,  you  will  remember,  was  occupied  by  Sir  Douglas  Haig's 
1st  British  Corps  during  the  retreat  from  Mons ;  but  was  aban- 
doned on  August  29, 1914,  and  was  then  seized  by  the  Germans. 
After  the  Battle  of  the  Mame  the  pursuing  French  and  British 
drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  city  and  across  the  Aisne.  In 
January  19 15  the  Germans  attacked  again  in  this  region,  and 
won  some  advantage.  So  heavy  was  their  artillery  fire  that  the 
city  was  cleared  of  its  civilian  inhabitants.  In  March  and  April 
1917,  when  the  Germans  were  forced  to  retreat  from  the  Somme, 
ground  was  gained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soissons.    After  the 
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French  successes  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames  in  April  and  May 
of  IQ17,  and  again  in  October  of  the  same  year,  the  enemy  was 
forced  to  retire  still  farther.  While  inspecting  the  French 
defences  near  Soissons  in  March  1917  von  Kluck  received  the 
wound  which  brought  his  active  career  to  an  end. 

You  already  know  •  that  Soissons  is  a  very  ancient  town 
which  is  mentioned  by  Ca»ar,  and  was  a  Roman  station  of 
importance  in  the  early  days  of  the  empire.  Under  the 
Franks  it  was  the  capital  of  Neustria.  Probably  no  city  of 
France  has  had  a  more  warlik  history.  Indeed,  its  story  is 
almost  a  continuous  record  of  sieges.  The  shoemaker  saint, 
Crispin,  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  Soissons  in  297 ; 
and  his  successor,  St.  Sinice,  is  regarded  as  its  first  bishop.  In 
829,  and  again  in  838,  Louis  the  Debonair  was  imprisoned  in 
the  town  by  his  undutiful  sons.  Its  finest  building  is  the 
cathedral,  which  dates  from  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centunes. 
As  you  may  imagine,  it  has  been  much  damaged  by  gun-fire 
during  the  present  war.  In  the  Place  de  la  Rfepublique  stands 
a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  citizens  who  were 
shot  by  the  Germans,  when,  after  a  bombardment  of  four 
days,  they  captured  the  city  in  October  1870. 

Rheims,  the  other  pivot  of  the  Allied  defence,  is  also  very 
familiar  to  you.  Before  the  war  it  was  a  beautiful  city,  almost 
as  old  as  France  itself.  Its  great  glory  was  its  cathedral,  which 
enshrined  memories  that  French  men  and  women  wiU  for  ever 
hold  dear.  It  was  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  France— the 
coronation  and  burial  place  of  kings,  queens,  saints,  wamors, 
and  statesmen.  In  front  of  it  stood  a  monument  to  Joan  of 
Arc,  the  beloved  warrior-maid  of  France.  All  round  the  city, 
on  the  hills,  are  the  most  famous  vineyards  of  the  country.  Pnor 
to  the  war,  the  vintage  time  saw  peasant  men,  women,  and  httle 
children  gathering  the  grapes,  and  singing  and  laughing  as  they 
threaded  the  narrow  fragrant  pathways  between  the  vmes. 

Such  happy  scenes  are  now  only  memories  of  the  past.  A 
correspondent  who  visited  the  city  towards  the  end  of  April 
1918  thus  describes  its  appearance  : — 

"  As  I  drove  down  the  long  slope  from  the  line  of  hills  dividing  Rheims 
from  Epemay.  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  on  the  wide  green  plwns  sur- 
rounding the  town  and  Ughting  up  the  towers  of  the  cathedral  which  stands 
high  above  the  houses  and  in  the  distance  looks  wonderfuUy  hke  the  chapel 

♦  See  page  237,  Vol.  II. 
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ut  Eton  as  one  sees  it  from  the  Berkshire  meadows.  But  that  is  only  from 
far  oH.  When  you  are  close  to  it,  the  walb  and  towers  are  like  the  white 
bones  of  a  skeleton,  blackened  here  and  there  in  disfiguring  patches  by  the 
flames  that  long  ago  cracked  and  crumbled  and  ate  away  the  glory  of  the 
western  facade,  through  the  windows  of  which  on  each  side  of  the  great 
rose  window  you  look  clear  through  at  the  shattered  buttresses  beyond. 
"  And  yet,  after  all,  the  cathedral,  like  the  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  in  front 
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of  it,  which  is  intact  except  for  the  loss  of  half  her  sword,  is  still  standing, 
and  some  day  may  even  be  restored  to  its  former  beauty.  This  time,  m 
their  fresh  frenzy  of  fury,  the  German  gunners  managed  to  spare  it.  But 
the  town  is  a  town  no  longer.  In  a  week's  bombardment  the  Germans  have 
done  more  damage  than  in  the  whole  previous  course  of  the  war.  How 
they  contrived  not  to  add  to  the  ruin  of  the  cathedral  during  those  seven 
day*  and  nights  of  bombardment  is  a  mystery.    The  houses  all  round, 
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The  Blowing  up  0/  the  Old  St:      Bridce 

"Suddenly,  while  the  bridge  was  crowded  with  advancing  Germaoj,  a  loud  roar  was  '  *rd.  The 
bridees,  however,  the  enemy  got  across  in  great  force,  (  id  the  situation  was  most  perilous.  The  day, 
points  of  passage,  and  during  forty-eight  hours  of  grave  anxiety  they  stopped  every  attempt  to  croM. 

even  those  like  the  Lion  d'Or  which  stand  not  fifty  yards  away,  are  wip<"d 
out  Over  50  000  liigh-cxplosive  shells  and  thousands  of  gas  shells,  and, 
worst  of  all,  of  fire-raising  sheUs,  were  in  that  time  rained  upon  an  area 
round  the  cathedral  of  about  three-quart-s  of  a  mile  by  a  mile  and 

a  half.  ...  ,         J 

"  Practically  every  house  is  a  ruin,  and  all  their  contents  are  burned. 
Tottering  walls,  gaping  windo>  piles  of  broken  bricks  and  masonry,  and 
charred  beams,  and  twisted  iiwuwork,  and  broken  glass,  and  crumbling 
plaster,  some  of  them  still  mouldering— that  is  Rheims.  This  is  what  the 
German  has  left  of  an  old  historical  French  town,  which,  when  war  began, 
numbered  120,000  inhabitants.  ...  ,  •,, 

"The  Germans  have  had  their  way.  They  have  made  a  wilderness. 
Thev  have  scattered  far  and  wide  over  100,000  homeless  outcasts.  Of  the 
cathedral  and  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  they  have  left  only  the  wails  standing,  so 
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bridge  hod  been  blown  up,  and  hundreds  of  men  had  been  hurried  into  eternity.     By  means  of  pontoon 
however,  was  sav^  by  the  American  machine  gunners.     In  sheltered  spots  they  commanded  all  the 


damaged  that  nothing  can  ever  restore  their  vanished  glory.  On  the  old 
foundations  of  the  rest  of  the  town  a  new  one  may  be  built ;  but  the  former 
things  are  passed  away,  and  cannot  live  again.  Cruelly  and  relentlessly 
they  have  smitten  the  French  by  defacing  one  of  the  most  sacred  monu- 
ments of  their  religion  and  some  of  their  proudest  memories  in  stone,  and 
they  have  no  excuse." 

Into  the  pocket  between  Soissons  and  Rheims  the  enemy 
had  thrust  400,000  men,  accompanied  by  that  host  of  vehicles 
conveying  stores  and  ammunition  without  which  a  modem 
anny  cannot  move.  The  consequencje  was  that  he  had 
not  sufficient  space  in  which  to  manoeuvre,  and  he  needed 
elbow-room  badly.    Further,  by  creating  this  long  and  ever- 
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narrowing  talient,  he  had  exposed  three  flanks  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Allies.  He  now  might  have  to  fight  battles  on  three  fronts, 
and  iif  the  salient  could  be  pinched  sufficiently,  might  find  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  withdrawing  his  troops  without  disaster. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  why  the  German  generals  took  this 
grave  r^.  They  had  been  balked  at  the  outset  by  their  in- 
ability to  issue  from  Soissons  and  to  drive  back  their  foes  in  front 
of  Rheims.  They  had  pushed  between  these  two  phcn  to  the 
Mame;  but  they  believed  they  could  do  so  without  danger, 
because  they  were  convinced  that  General  Foch  was  so  weak 
in  numbers  that  he  could  not  attack  the  a'nis  cl  the  salient  in 
any  great  strength.  In  this,  as  you  will  leara  later,  they  were 
woefully  mistaken .  Foch  had  all  along  met  their  thrusts  without 
calling  upon  the  bulk  of  his  reserves,  and  during  the  month  of 
May  he  nad  received  large  reinforcements  of  Americans.  Prob- 
ably before  the  end  of  he  month  there  were  nearly  a  million 
Americans  in  France. 

So  far,  the  th'csi  had  been  to  the  south  and  the  south-west. 
It  was  now  rv  to  enlarge  the  salient,  so  as  to  secure  more 
elbow-room.  «)n  Thurscky,  30th  May,  the  Gemum  forces 
were  regrouped,  and  during  the  three  followii«  days  they 
struck  westward,  ahnost  at  right  anp'.^"  to  their  former  direc- 
tion. On  that  day  the  boundary  o.^  the  western  arm  of  the 
salient  was  the  highroad  from  Soissons  to  Chiteau-Thierry. 
Before  the  night  of  Sunday,  2nd  June,  the  enemy  stood  in  a 

freat  bow,  extending  from  a  point  about  four  miles  south  of 
oissons  to  the  Mame,  at  Chateau-Thierry.    Along  the  Ourcq 
they  had  pushed  westward  for  nearly  ten  miles. 

Study  the  Uttle  sketch  map  on  page  311,  and  notice  the  line 
along  which  the  fighting  now  raged.  A  little  more  than  mid- 
way between  Soissons  and  Chiteau-Thierry  you  observe  that 
the  little  river  Ourcq  runs  westward,  crossing  the  highroad 
almost  at  right  angles.  North  of  this  river  you  notice  that  a 
large  area  is  occupied  by  the  Forest  of  Villers-Cotterets.  Be- 
tween the  northern  end  of  this  wooded  region  and  the  Aisne 
at  Soissons  extends  a  high,  almost  treeless  plateau.  In  front  of 
the  Forest  to  the  east  there  is  a  long  ravine  with  steep  sides. 
Along  the  bottom  of  it  runs  the  brook  Saviferes,  which  unites 
with  the  Ourcq  at  Troesnes.*  Between  Soissons  and  the  Ourcq 
the  French  had  taken  up  a  fairly  strong  position,  but  between 
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that  river  and  the  Mame  at  ChAteau-Thierry  the  natural  feature* 
were  not  ao  favourable.  The  French  dug  their  tiench«  on  a 
series  of  low  detached  heights,  which  mcluded  HiU  163  mat 
behind  Paaay,  and  a  rather  uteep  bank  in  front  of  Twrcy.  1  he 
main  nabting  during  the  three  days  of  the  western  thrust  raged 
about  tie  villages  of  Longpont,  Corey,  FaveroUes,  Troesnes, 

For  twenty-four  hours  there  was  very  fierce  fighting  for  the 
possession  of  these  villagea.  They  were  taken  and  retaken 
several  times— a  fact  which  clearly  shows  that  the  Alhes  were  at 
this  time  bringing  up  their  reserves.  ?«  t^*^  Saturday  the 
French  completely  lost  their  hne,  but  by  Sunday  night  had 
recovered  most  of  it.  The  Germans,  however,  still  retamed 
FaveroUes,  which  stands  above  the  deeo  ravmc  m  open  ap- 
cultural  land  just  outside  the  forest.  By  -ith  June  th^  had 
been  held  on  this  sector,  and  FaveroUes  had  b«  recovered. 

Now  while  the  Allies  are  engaged  m  buildmg  up  their 
defensive  wall  or*  the  west,  let  us  see  what  was  hM)pcnmg  at 
the  Mame.  I  cold  you  in  the  former  chapter  diat  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  sirt  May,  the  fourth  day  of  the  battle, 
the  Germans  appeared  on  the  hUls  above  the  river  aU  the  way 
from  Chftteau-Thierry  to  the  neighbourhood  of  DonMns,  a 
distance  of  ten  mUes.  On  that  day  Americans  and  French 
colonial  troops  were  quietly  resting  in  biUets  south  of  Chateau- 
Thierry.  They  were  at  once  called  upon  to  defend  the  ^ree- 
arched  stone  bridge  which  crosses  the  nver  at  this  point.  J^hilc 
the  American  machine  gunners  covered  the  bridge,  the  French 
colonials  made  a  dashing  counter-attack,  and  drove  the  Germaos 
back.  Nevertheless,  as  ChSteau-Thierry  is  cut  m  two  by  the 
river,  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  northern  part  of  the  town. 
The  Americans  covered  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  int;«ntr 

with  complete  success.  .....  .,l 

The  next  day,  1st  June,  at  nine  o'clock  m  the  evenmg,  th^- 
Germans  took  advantage  of  the  darkness  to  steal  up  to  the 
bridge  through  the  suburbs  on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  As 
they  advanced  they  flung  grenades  in  front  of  them,  and  created 
a  smoke  screen  which  completely  shrouded  them  from  view, 
and  made  machine-gun  shooting  very  difficult.  Meanwhile  the 
town  was  being  subjected  to  a  very  heavy  bombardment.  The 
bridge  was  stUf  intact,  but  had  been  minwi  by  French  cagineers, 
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and  could  be  blown  up  any  moment  by  the  pressure  of  a  hand 
upon  a  lever.  Across  the  stream  the  enemy  had  flung  several 
pontoon  bridges. 

The  first  thousand  Germans  poured  across  the  stone  bridge, 
and  other  columns  pressed  forward  along  the  pontoon  bridges. 
So  numerous  were  the  attackers  that  the  Franco-Americans  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  town  were  very  hard  pressed .  Suddenly , 
while  the  bridge  was  crowded  with  advancing  Germans,  a  loud 
roar  was  heard.  The  bridge  had  been  blown  up,  and  hundreds 
of  men  had  been  hurried  into  eternity.  By  means  of  the  pon- 
toon bridges,  however,  the  enemy  got  across  in  great  force,  and 
the  situation  was  most  perilous.  The  day,  however,  was  saved 
by  the  American  machine  gunners.  In  sheltered  spots  they 
commanded  all  the  points  of  passage,  and  during  forty-eight 
hours  of  grave  anxiety  they  stopped  every  attempt  to  cross, 
and  prevented  the  enemy  from  repairing  the  old  bridges  and 
constructing  new  ones.  The  Americans  fired  tens  of  thousands 
of  cartridges,  and  the  German  losses  were  very  severe.  A  thou- 
sand dead  bodies  were  counted  by  or  near  the  wrecked  stone 
bridge. 

The  French  colonials  were  full  of  admiration  for  the  cool- 
ness and  courage  of  their  American  comrades.  The  work 
which  they  had  done  showed  them  to  be  allies  worth  having. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  all  who  saw  the  clean,  fine,  healthy, 
and  cheerful  men  who  had  now  come  into  the  war  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  "  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt,"  wrote  a  correspondent,  "that  we  shall  see  them  do 
great  things." 

Now  let  us  move  on  to  ist  June,  when  once  again  the  Ameri- 
cans covered  themselves  with  glory.  If  you  look  at  the  map 
on  page  284,  you  will  see,  about  eight  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Chateau-Thierry,  a  place  called  Jaulgonne.  At  this  point  the 
river  makes  a  great  bend  northward.  This  bend  is  about  three 
thousand  yards  deep  by  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  yards 
across.  The  southern  or  defending  side  is  flat,  and  is  over- 
looked by  high  hills  on  the  northern  bank.  Guns  placed  on 
these  hills  can  sweep  every  part  of  the  flat  plain  within  the 
bend.  Across  the  bend  runs  the  main  railway  from  Paris  to 
the  east.  In  the  middle  of  it  stands  a  railway  station.  You 
can  easily  understand  that  the  enemy  had  a  far  better  chance 
of  crossing  tlie  river  at  Jaulgonne  than  at  Chateau-Thierry. 
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On  Monday,  3rd  June,  the  175th  Regiment  attempted  to 
make  a  crossing.  The  defenders  were  ready  to  receive  them. 
The  Germans  came  down  to  the  water's  edge  with  narrow 
bridges,  so  nxade  that  they  could  be  thrust  forward  like  extensible 
ladders.  The  bridges  were  supported  on  small  floats,  and  were 
sufficiently  wide  for  two  men  to  advance  abreast.  Some 
twenty-two  of  these  bridges  were  flung  across  the  stream. 
When  all  was  ready,  the  guns  on  the  northern  heights  began  a 
heavy  bombardment,  and  a  battalion  was  sent  across  to  form 
a  bridgehead  in  the  station.  The  battalion  crossed  the  river, 
gained  the  horseshoe  flat,  and  at  once  garrisoned  the  station 
with  machine  guns.  Under  the  cover  of  rapid  fire  from  this 
fortified  bridgehead  it  was  hoped  that  the  remainder  of  the 
regiment  would  be  enabled  to  get  across. 

At  once  the  French  organized  a  counter-attack.  The  only 
troops  available  were  cavalry,  who  attempted  to  rush  the  station, 
but  were  badly  cut  up  by  the  machine-gun  fire  of  the  defenders. 
A  small  body  of  Frenci"  infantry  now  tried  to  work  roimd  the 
station  on  the  right,  but  it,  too,  was  held  up.  At  this  moment  a 
company  of  American  machine  guimc  s  arrived.  The  German  fire 
was  mastered,  and  as  it  died  down  the  French  infantry  advanced 
and  captured  the  bridgehead.  Of  the  thousand  men  or  more 
who  had  already  crossed  the  river  net  more  than  sixty  or  seventy 
survived.  A  few  managed  to  escape  by  swimming,  and  two 
boatloads  reached  the  northern  bank  without  being  sunk. 
Over  a  hundred  men  surrendered.  The  attempt  to  establish  a 
bridgehead  south  of  the  Marne  had  failed,  and  again  the  Ameri- 
cans had  come  to  the  rescue  of  their  French  brothers-in-arms. 
•  •  •  •  •  •  •     ^ 

Before  I  pass  on  to  describe  two  other  incidents  of  American 
pluck  and  promise,  let  me  remark  that  the  Marne  is  a  name  of 
ill  omen  to  the  Germans.  You  have  not  forgotten  that  the  first 
great  check  which  the  Germans  suffered  occurred  on  the  Marne 
during  September  1914.  The  enemy  came  sweeping  on,  driv- 
ing the  Allies  before  him.  They  retreated  some  thirty  miles 
beyond  the  river,  and  there  knitted  up  their  lines  anew.  Then 
it  was  that  von  Kluck  made  the  mistake  which  altered  the 
whole  face  of  the  campaign,  and  led  to  the  long  trench  warfare 
which  you  have  followed  through  so  many  pages.  The  Germans 
thought  that  the  main  Allied  strength  lay  in  the  east  of  France. 
TTiey  therefore  left  their  western  flaii  open,  and  began  a 
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diagonal  march  across  the  French  and  British  front.  The 
Allies  at  once  moved  forward,  and  engaged  von  Kluck's  forces 
in  front,  while  a  new  French  army  thrust  at  his  flank.  Th*; 
consequence  was  that  the  whole  German  line  was  forced  _o 
retreat  to  the  Aisne  and  on  the  heights  north  of  that  river  dig 
.  in.  At  the  Mame,  in  the  year  1914,  the  enemy  had  met  with 
disaster  ;  even  in  the  early  days  of  June  1918  it  was  apparent 
that  once  again  he  would  suffer  defeat  at  the  same  river. 
•  •••*•• 

On  29th  May  the  news  arrived  that  the  Americans  had  won 
a  small  but  useful  victory  at  Cantigny,  a  little  town  north-west 
of  Montdidier.  Again  our  gallant  allies  had  given  Pfoof  of 
their  mettle  as  cool  and  steady  fighters.  Early  on  Tuesday 
morning,  28th  May,  our  batteries  began  to  smother  those  of  the 
enemy.  After  half  an  hour  of  this  counter-battery  work,  a 
bombardment  of  the  German  trenches  began,  and  continued 
for  an  hour.  Then  at  6.45  the  Americans,  on  a  front  of  one 
and  a  half  miles,  sprang  from  their  trenches  and,  under  the 
protection  of  a  rolling  barrage,  advanced  in  two  steady  waves. 
In  the  wake  of  twelve  Tanks  they  crossed  No  Man's  Land 
for  nearly  a  mile  in  exactly  forty  minutes.  When  the  town 
was  reached  there  were  some  sharp  hand-to-hand  encounters  ; 
250  dead  were  counted,  and  about  200  prisoners,  including  five 
German  officers,  were  taken. 

A  third  example  of  American  prowess  occurred  at  Torcy 
on  Thursday,  6th  June.  Before  I  describe  this  affair  let  me 
sum  up  the  main  incidents  on  the  Oise-Mame  front  from  4th 
June  onward.  It  was  on  that  day  that  the  reinforcements  of 
the  Allies  began  to  tell  and  the  tide  beran  to  turn.  The  three 
areas  of  violent  fighting  were  west  of  Soissons  and  north  and 
south  of  the  Ourcq.  Between  the  Oise  and  Soissons  the  enemy 
made  furious  attempts  to  capture  Choisy  Hill,  which  lies  five 
miles  south-east  of  Noyon,  on  the  edge  of  Carlcmont  \yood. 
Five  tunes  the  hill  was  taken  and  retaken,  and  finally  it  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Upon  the  high,  treeless  plateaus,  some  six  or  seven  miles 
wide,  that  stretch  down  to  the  Forest  of  Villers-Cotterets,  the 
enemy  strove  hard  to  push  his  line  westward,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  break  into  or  get  round  the  Forest.  The  importance  of 
the  village  of  Villers-Cotterets  to  the  enemy  was  that  the  road 
and  railway  from  Soissons  to  Paris  both   passed  through  it. 
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At  Faverolles  the  Gennaiis  were  but  five  miles  from  the  village, 
but  those  five  miles  they  tiever  covered.      .  ^       ,  .   . 

The  first  phase  of  the  battle  may  be  said  to  have  ended  on 
the  evening  of  4th  June.  According  to  his  custom,  the  enemy 
summed  up  the  resuhs  of  his  great  effort.  He  claimed  55,000 
prisoners  Tnd  650  pieces  of  artillery  On  the  6th  the  Alhes 
began  to  get  the  upper  hand.  On  the  east  of  the  salient  the 
village  of  Bligny,  which  had  been  lost,  was  recaptured  and 
partlv  occupi^  by  the  British  19th  Division,  composed  chiefly 
of  western  county  and  Welsh  troops.  An  enemy  attempt  on 
Champlat,  to  the  south  of  Bligny,  was  completely  broken. 

It  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  salient  that  the  Amenc^ns 
won  their  success.  At  the  Mame  their  machine  gunners  had 
done  the  work;  at  Torcy,  some  seven  miles  norta-west  ot 
Chateau-Thierry,  their  infantry  proved  themselves  soldiers  ot 
dash  and  courage.  They  advanced  with  steady  coolness  down 
the  steep  bank  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  pushed 
through  small  woods  for  nearly  a  mile.  On  t^^at  day  «ie 
whole  Allied  line  advanced  to  the  outskirts  of  Chateau-Thieny. 
French  and  Americans  fought  side  by  side  in  captunng  the 
height  known  as  Hill  204  above  the  old  town. 
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